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The 1961 Roll Call 
Conference 
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celebration of 
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40th anniversary! 
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of Histadrut’s 
40th birthday. 
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cash gifts toward 
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goal! 
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Editorial Comment 





Harassment 1n 
New Orleans 


N THE current battle of New Orleans the 

rabid segregationists have suffered another 
legal setback. The recent ruling of the United 
States District Court on school segregation issues 
in Louisiana is unequivocal in its condemnation 
of the tactics of the Louisiana legislature. It 
points out that after several years’ resistance to 
the order to desegregate the schools of New 
Orleans, the school board is at last making a 
genuine effort to comply with the law of the 
land. “In this effort it is being harrassed by the 
Louisiana legislature which has been sitting in 
successive extraordinary sessions solely for this 
purpose.” 

We are familiar with the nature of this “har- 
assment.” Chief among the Legislature’s maneu- 
vers against the school board has been the freez- 
ing of the board’s funds. As long as this order 
holds teachers cannot be paid; local banks have 
even been warned not to honor the checks of 
the school board drawn against its own accounts. 
This shameless financial pressure is merely sup- 
plementary to the regime of official terror 
against the school board’s brave attempt to in- 
troduce token integration into two elementary 
schools. 

Thanks to the Court’s ruling three Louisiana 
state officials have now been cited for contempt 
and New Orleans banks have been ordered to 
release funds for the salaries of teachers and 
other school employees. The Court has also 
declared invalid resolutions of the Legislature 
seeking to wrest control of the schools from 
the elected school board, and it has specifically 
restrained the Governor and other state officials 
from trying to unseat the school board by 
legislative devices. 


‘THESE appear to be formidable defeats for the 

die-hard segregationists. Yet recent events 
in New Orleans, as well as elsewhere in the South, 
indicate all too painfully how slight are the 
successes in terms of actual integration. Legal 
edicts are the first step for the protection of 
civil rights. Admittedly, the establishment of 
rights under Federal law, as in the question 
of school integration, is a historic victory which 
no difficulties of implementation can minimize; 
but the difficulties remain. 


The sequence of events in New Orleans is 
instructive. The terror by decree of the state 
legislature has been reinforced by mob terror 
in the streets of New Orleans. No owner of 
a TV set has been spared the sight of the howling 
white women gathered in front of the New 
Orleans schools and shrieking at two little Negro 
girls in starched frocks and the two white six- 
year-olds whose parents brought them in de- 
fiance of the mob. It is idle to speculate at the 
effect of this well-publicized “image” of the 
United States on the vast “uncommitted” world 
whose friendship we strive to enlist with foreign 
aid and loans. More immediately relevant is the 
question as to how representative of the citizenry 
of New Orleans is this revolting mob. 

Two extraordinarily courageous and idealistic 
individuals. sought to defy the mob from 
the outset. A Methodist minister, the Reverend 
Loyd Foreman, and Mrs. James Gabrielle both 
brought their children to school despite 
threats and assault. The family of James Gabri- 
elle finally left New Orleans after “unbearable 
harassment”—refugees from persecution in the 
South. The Reverend Foreman is still at his 
post. These are the heroes, singular everywhere. 
One may think better of man for their existence 
but one cannot judge New Orleans by their 
presence. A Foreman or a Gabrielle might not 
have been on the scene. More indicative, how- 
ever, is the fact that during one week twenty- 
eight white parents defied the boycott. Within 
a few days loss of jobs, broken windows and 
threats of bodily harm had their desired effect. 
The number of white children dwindled instead 
of increasing. Now the Reverend Foreman is 
again alone in his effort to break the white 
boycott. But it is clear that if not for mob in- 
timidation many white parents would have sent 
their children to the public school despite the 
enrollment of two little Negro girls. Had state 
and municipal officials prevented the mob from 
gathering, had they offered adequate protection 
to parents and school, the howling women would 
have been quickly stilled into impotence. Only 
the support of the local authorities made their 
exhibition possible. 

One of the great issues before the new Ad- 
ministration will be that of the implementation 
of the Supreme Court ruling on school inte- 
gration. The world will judge the moral stature 
and political effectiveness of President Kennedy 
as much by what happens in New Orleans as by 
what is said in Washington. 
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The Lavon Affair 


by Moshe 


[= BEEN a queer business—the Lavon Affair. 

I say “been” in the hope that by the time 
you read this it will be all over—though no one 
can be sure. At the time of writing, there are 
still ominous rumblings behind the scenes, after 
a constant glare and blare of publicity that has 
dazzled and deafened the public over a period 
of several weeks, and the only thing that seems 
certain is that we have not heard the last of 
the controversy. It is true that Pinhas Lavon, 
Secretary-General of the Histadrut, has declared 
himself satisfied with the moral rehabilitation 
contained in a statement by Mr. Moshe Sharett, 
who was Prime Minister at the time of the mys- 
terious events that gave rise to all the pother. 
Prometheus therefore no longer occupies the 
center of the stage, dramatically defying the 
lightning; but Jupiter, played by David Ben- 
Gurion, may still have a few words to say—and 
perhaps a few thunderbolts to throw. 

What was it all about? Many of the public 
in Israel—and I have no doubt even more so 
our people and our friends abroad—might echo 
the comment of the old man in Southey’s poem 
about the battle of Blenheim: 

“But what they fought each other for 

I could not well make out; 
But everybody said,’ quoth he, 
‘That ’twas a famous victory.’ ” 

The trouble is that the whole affair revolves 
around certain events that took place at the 
beginning of 1955, which, because of their in- 
timate connection with Israel’s defenses, are 
highly secret in nature, so that all public dis- 
cussion has had to step gingerly around the main 
point, without clearly indicating what actually 
happened. In the course of the controversy, 
however, the bold outlines of the subsequent 
developments have gradually emerged through 
the fog, and I will try to give an account of the 
facts, insofar as they are known. 


[7 srartep back in 1953, when Mr. Ben-Gurion 

decided to retire for a while to the desert 
settlement of Sdeh Boker in the Negev, so as 
to take a fresh look at Israel’s problems, .free 
from the cares and intrigues of office. Before 
officially resigning, he took a long leave, during 
which he carried out a thorough study of se- 


As we go to press, a Cabinet committee has completely 
exonerated Pinhas Lavon. The Cabinet has endorsed the 
findings. 


Bar-Natan 


curity affairs and prepared a three-year plan 
for the consolidation of the country’s defenses. 
Having completed his review, he submitted 
it to the Cabinet and then announced his tem- 
porary retirement. Moshe Sharett, the Foreign 
Minister, became Prime Minister, and Pinhas 
Lavon, who had been serving for some time 
as Minister without portfolio, took over Ben- 
Gurion’s defense responsibilities. 


The details of Lavon’s period in office are 
known only to a few, but certain facts have 
emerged during the discussion of the “affair.” 
There is no doubt that Lavon’s relations with 
at least some of his subordinates deteriorated 
considerably . At one time, Moshe Dayan, the 
Chief of Staff, submitted his resignation. By 
the time the crisis came, Lavon was literally 
not on speaking terms with Shimon Peres, the 
Director-General of the Ministry, and all com- 
munication between the two was carried on 
in writing. It is quite impossible for anyone 
not intimately “in the know” to say who was 
objectively responsible. This was the situation 
when something happened the exact nature 
of which has never been disclosed—though it 
may be said that many of the speculations in the 
foreign press are wide of the mark by far. 
All that is known is that someone made a grave 
blunder, with the most deplorable consequences, 
in a matter connected with Israel’s security. It 
has been referred to throughout the controversy 
as ma’aseh habish (“the unfortunate affair”). 


The officer responsible said that he had acted 
with the Minister’s knowledge and consent; 
Lavon stoutly denied this, and declared that he 
had known nothing of what was happening. 
In view of this conflict of evidence, Lavon him- 
self asked Prime Minister Sharett to conduct an 
impartial inquiry. Mr. Justice Olshan of the 
Supreme Court, and Maj.-Gen. Yaakov Dori, 
who had been the first Chief of Staff of the 
Israel] Defense Forces, were asked to investigate. 
They examined a number of witnesses under 
the seal of secrecy, and in the end confessed that 
they were unable to establish who was speaking 
the truth. 


The matter might have been allowed to rest 
there, unsatisfactory as the position was, had it 
not been for something that happened in the 
course of the inquiry. One of those called to 
give evidence was Shimon Peres. Since he had 
not been personally involved in the “unfortunate 
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affair” itself, it seemed clear that he was being 
asked to testify on the general state of the 
relationships within the Defense Ministry and 
the armed forces, and, in particular, on the 
relations between the Minister and his staff, both 
civilian and military. At any rate, that is what 
Lavon apparently assumed, and in view of the 
strained situation he seems to have taken it for 
granted that Peres in his evidence was bound to 
have made statements derogatory to himself. 

He asked Sharett to let him see the minutes 
of Peres’s evidence before the inquiry committee, 
and was refused. Lavon somehow gained the 
impression that Peres himself had objected to 
the minutes being shown, though Sharett has 
explained that the committee had promised 
all witnesses that anything they said would be 
treated as strictly confidential. In any case, 
Lavon was furious at what he considered his 
Director-General’s disloyalty, and demanded his 
dismissal, as well as the removal to another post 
of the officer whom he accused of acting behind 
his back. Taking everything into account, Sha- 
rett refused to support or agree to Lavon’s 
demands, and instead accepted his resignation 
when it was offered. An urgent appeal was sent 
to Ben-Gurion in Sdeh Boker, and he rejoined 
the Government as Minister of Defense under 
Sharett’s premiership. 


HIs was in February, 1955. Three months later 

the Lachish regional settlement plan, which 
had been prepared under Ben-Gurion’s inspira- 
tion while he was still in Sdeh Boker, was in- 
augurated. In July, the Yarkon-Negev pipeline, 
which made it possible to irrigate large desert 
areas and establish a number of additional settle- 
ments, was opened. At the end of the month 
came the elections to the Third Knesset and, in 
November, Mr. Ben-Gurion again became Prime 
Minister, this time at the head of a coalition 
which included the two Labor splinter groups, 
Mapam and Ahdut Ha’avoda. 

In his review of foreign and security affairs 
at the opening of the new Knesset, Ben-Gurion 
warned of the grave dangers involved in Egypt’s 
massive rearmament, with Soviet bloc aid. He 
reiterated Israel’s desire for peace and her readi- 
ness to discuss a settlement of all immediate 
and long-term problems directly with Nasser 
without any prior conditions, but warned that 
if the borders were forced open in one direction 
by saboteurs and marauders from Egypt, they 
could not indefinitely remain closed to Israel’s 
defenders. Israel’s efforts to obtain arms to 
defend herself against the imminent Arab threat 
were partially crowned with success, and Shimon 
Peres played a notable part in this achievement. 
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In spite of Ben-Gurion’s repeated warnings and 
Israel’s appeals to the United Nations, the situ- 
ation continued to deteriorate. Wave after wave 
of fedayin marauders were sent into Israel to 
commit acts of sabotage and murder deep inside 
her territory. Egypt, Syria and Jordan placed 
their armies under a unified command for the 
declared purpose of annihilating Israel. Finally, 
just four years ago, the Israel Defense Forces 
struck in Sinai—and the rest is too well known 
to need repetition. 

In the meantime, Lavon had been smarting 
under a sense of injustice. He had left office, 
he felt, under a cloud, though his public repu- 
tation had not been seriously affected. Indeed, 
he was very soon elected to one of the most 
important posts in Israel, the Secretary-General- 
ship of the Histadrut. As head of the Labor 
Federation, with its widespread network of ac- 
tivities in agriculture, industry, social services 
and culture, as well as its virtually decisive sway 
over wages and conditions of labor, he occupied 
a post more important and influential than any 
in the Cabinet, except for the Premiership and 
the Ministries of Defense, Foreign Affairs and 
Finance. The circumstances of his resignation 
were never publically referred to, and the very 
fact of his appointment showed that the con- 
fidence of his party and the public in his capacity 
and integrity had not been impaired. 


HE EMbBaRKED on a comprehensive and vigorous 

program of reforms in the Histadrut, not 
hesitating to challenge some of the most deeply 
entrenched vested interests in the country, such 
as those of the talented and powerful group of 
administrators who had built up Solel Boneh, 
the Histadrut’s massive contracting, building 
and public works corporation. These reforms 
aroused fierce controversy; he was bitterly criti- 
cized, not only by Mapai’s rivals within the 
Labor Federation, but also by Solel Boneh sup- 
porters in his own party; but no one dreamt of 
using against him the events that had led to 
his leaving the Defense Ministry. 

During the past year, the outlines of a con- 
troversy between him and Ben-Gurion on the 
fundamental relationships between the Histadrut 
and the State loomed on the horizon. The Prime 
Minister is known to favor the transfer to the 
State of more of the functions previously exer- 
cised by the Histadrut, notably those of Kupat 
Holim, the Workers’ Sick Fund, which caters 
for the health needs of some two-thirds of the 
population. In an important speech he declared 
that the interest of the State must take prece- 
dence over those of any other organization, 
even the Histadrut, in spite of its great achieve- 
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ments. Lavon, on the other hand, pointedly 
declared that the process of the transfer of 
responsibility for certain matters from the His- 
tadrut to the State had now come to an end, 
and insisted on the unique position of the Labor 
Federation in the country’s life. 

When Lavon returned about a month ago 
from a rather prolonged visit abroad, he said 
on his arrival that he might have something to 
say which would not be very pleasant. It was 
generally assumed that he was referring to this 
controversy, but it appears that what he had in 
mind was the aftermath of the “unfortunate 
affair” of five years ago. For, in the meantime, 
new evidence had come to light. 

One of the principal witnesses before the 
Olshan-Dori Committee had been found guilty 
of a grave offense, thus completely undermining 
the credibility of the evidence which the Com- 
mittee had found itself unable to refute. Lavon 
claimed that the inconclusive Olshan-Dori ver- 
dict had now been shown to be unsound and 
unjust, and demanded a public vindication. Ben- 
Gurion replied that, as he had never denounced 
Lavon it was not for him to vindicate him and, 
besides, to declare Lavon innocent would be 
tantamount to proclaiming the guilt of the 
officer who had told a conflicting story five years 
ago. He appointed a new committee, consisting 
of Justice Cohn of the Supreme Court, and 
two senior officers, to review the matter afresh, 
and asked Lavon to await its conclusions. 

The latter, however, would not leave it at 
that. Leading articles appeared in Davar, the 
Histadrut daily, Ma’ariv, the widely-circulated 
evening paper, and others, demanding the rec- 
tification of the injustice, and declaring that 
the “affair” reflected gravely on the very founda- 
tions of Israel’s democracy. Lavon was asked 
to give evidence before the Foreign Affairs and 
Security Committee of the Knesset, and a dra- 
matic series of hearings began. He hinted that 
he had been “framed” because his subordinates 
resented the loss of the freedom they had enjoyed 
when the Minister of Defense, being also Prime 
Minister, had left them to conduct the affairs of 
the Ministry pretty much on their own. The 
proceedings of this Committee are supposed to 
be secret, but full reports of each day’s evidence 
found their way into the press the next day. 
Derogatory accounts of Lavon’s period of office 
as Minister of Defense—inspired, he declared, 
by officials of the Ministry—began to appear 
in the newspapers. He himself gave almost 
daily interviews, hitting back vigorously at every 
slight, real and fancied. 

The public was in a state of complete con- 
fusion, because of the secrecy shrouding the 
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1955 incident that had started the trouble. Ma- 
pai, the Israel Labor Party, horrified at this 
bitter and open controversy between its leaders, 
declared that the matter was no concern of 
the Party’s, and that it must be dealt with by 
the official organs of the State. But this attitude 
could not be maintained long. Levi Eshkol, the 
Minister of Finance, who had been abroad and 
was not involved on the one side or the other, 
was welcomed home with an almost audible 
sigh of relief and asked to mediate. In the mean- 
time, the Cohn Committee had speeded up its 
deliberations and submitted its eagerly awaited 
report, which found that one officer still on 
active service and another in the reserves had 
suborned one of the crucial 1955 witnesses to 
commit perjury. The Attorney-General stated 
that in view of the unofficial nature of the 
Olshan-Dori Committee, and the length of time 
that had elapsed, no prosecution could now take 
place, but pointed out that the Cohn Committee 
had not entered into the question of who had 
given the fatal order in 1955. However, through 
Eshkol’s efforts a way was found to put an end 
to the controversy—at least for the moment. Mr. 
Sharett made a public statement that if he had 
known of the new evidence now disclosed, he 
would have regarded it as weighty confirmation 
of Lavon’s version of the facts, though he would 
still have accepted his resignation, rather than 
agree to his demand for the dismissal of Peres. 
Lavon declared himself satisfied with this state- 
ment, so far as the slur on his personal integrity 
was concerned. 


THE AFFAIR, however, is not yet over. The 

officer stigmatized by the Cohn Committee 
stoutly proclaims his innocence, and demands 
a further inquiry. A Cabinet Committee is ex- 
amining all the documents so as to decide what 
further steps, if any, are required. The Foreign 
Affairs and Security Committee may continue 
to inquire into the internal situation in the 
Ministry of Defense, in view of the insinuation 
that its staff pursued a policy of their own behind 
the back of their Minister. 

Mapai itself is pursuing a policy of silence, 
aware that an open controversy between its top 
leaders might tear it in two. It has been obvious 
that Lavon has been fighting not only for himself 
but against Peres, though it has not been charged 
that Peres was in any way behind the alleged 
conspiracy of 1955. Lavon has thus challenged 
the brilliant group of younger men who en- 
tered politics during the last election campaign, 
and one of whom—Dayan, the victor of Sinai, 
oa Peres himself?—may be in line for still higher 
office. 
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Have American Jews a Jewish Future? 


by Marie Syrkin 


Wes I was invited to draw up my “spiritual 

will” and formulate my “credo” as an 
American Jew I was both flattered and alarmed. 
Why I was flattered is obvious. The alarm 
probably rose not so much from the reflection 
that the hour had come when I must make 
my accounting but from the formal commit- 
ment one associates with such words as “will” 
or “credo.” True, a will may have a codicil, 
and a declaration of belief may be revised but 
the mere process of formulation suggests a 
finality beyond that normally enjoyed by an 
academic lecture or an article. 

The first feature about any credo, I suppose, 
is that it consist of declarative sentences. The 
interrogative mode is inappropriate. One has 
the answers. But supposing one has questions 
and doubts as well as answers? Should one sit 
down and hold one’s peace? I think not; not 
only because a good Jew traditionally answers 
a question with a question, but because the 
interrogative mode in regard to Jewish life 
in the United States is much the more honest. 
Such a statement is in itself a declaration. And 
there perhaps is the paradox—that our questions 
in regard to American Jewish life indicate, in 
a measure, our affirmations. 

I should state at the outset that I view the 
problems of Jewish existence and Jewish survival 
from the angle of the secular Jew. The truly 
religious Jew, for whom Judaism is an absolute 
and supernatural faith, has, I assume, no prob- 
lems in regard to his Jewish identity. He may 
have insoluble economic or social or political 
problems but none in regard to the nature of 
his Jewish commitment or his Judaism. He 
knows—in the declarative mode. But most 
American Jews cannot be ifcluded in that 
category of assurance, no matter how encourag- 
ing the statistical reports in regard to growing 
congregations and increased attendance at 
temples in suburbia. What chance for survival, 
in significant Jewish terms, is there for this 
Jewry, no longer deeply rooted in orthodox 
Judaism? 

No other group has a like problem. An Irish 
Catholic can disregard his ethnic origins, become 
an unhyphenated American and remain a Catho- 
lic. His children need never trouble themselves 


This is the text of an address delivered at the Society for 
the Advancement of Judaism, one of a series by various 
‘participants on the subject of “My Credo as a Jew.” 


about Erin if such is their wish. Should he 
move in another direction and become a renegade 
Catholic, he can still remain a proud Irish 
nationalist. The peculiar dilemma by which 
abandonment of either the faith or the people 
becomes total apostacy is a unique Jewish pre- 
dicament or blessing, depending on how you 
view the matter. This is hardly news. Intel- 
lectually, of course, we know that there are 
atheist Jews, just as at the other end of the 
spectrum there exist Americans of the Mosaic 
persuasion; but neither the infidel, nor the 
member of the Council for Judaism, can effect 
a convincing partial severance. As long as a 
man says, “I am a Jew,” he is involved in a 
whole to which, whether he likes it or not, his 
allegiance must be dual. No matter how he 
may chafe at either bond, his very cries of out- 
rage are a measure of his involvement, and his 
only release can be through assimilation or 
conversion. The latter are few and dramatic 
departures; the corrosion of assimilation, how- 
ever, in its various forms—from red to red- 
white-and-blue—is constant, and I think in- 
creasingly’ constant in our society. I venture 
on this statement despite the scarcity of con- 
clusive statistical evidence, and despite the im- 
pressive contrary evidence of synagogue en- 
rollments and crowded Jewish centers with their 
manifold activities. 


A, courte of years ago there appeared a novel 

of no striking literary merit which caused 
something of a stir in the American Jewish 
community. There was little concern as to its 
artistic merits or demerits but much in regard 
to its thesis. I refer to “Remember Me to God” 
by Myron S. Kaufman. You probably recall 
the nature of the hero’s dilemma. Richard, a 
third-generation American Jew, a student at 
Harvard, wants to be accepted by the Brahmins 
of Boston. Getting into Harvard is no longer 
enough; he must be accepted socially by the 
New England blue bloods to be happy, and 
to assure this acceptance he is ready to become 
a convert. The ways in which the anaemic 
Richard is foiled and remains—temporarily at 
any rate—in the Jewish camp are neither edify- 
ing nor important, and one can readily appreci- 
ate the distaste aroused by the character and 
his predicament. But whatever one may think: 
of the quality of the problem or of the arti- 
ficiality of the solution (Richard flunks out, 











has a nervous breakdown and the upper-class 
Gentile girl won’t marry him), the author does 
pose a searching question in regard to American 
Jewish life. Why should Richard, given his 
environment and intellectual climate, remain a 
Jew? The rabbi to whom he goes no longer 
has a meaningful answer. Richard does not 
believe that the rabbi believes. Richard’s father, 
baffled by his son’s rationalist arguments, ex- 
claims, “I am sure it wasn’t God’s purpose that 
the Jews should come to a democratic country 
just so they could fade out.” But Richard, 
who no doubt has studied psychology, has a 
pat answer culled from his time and generation. 
He doesn’t want to be a split personality; he 
can’t bear to go on “living in a majority culture 
and taking advantage of it, and trying at the 
same time to pretend that I belong to a special 
little different group.” 

The best of the argument is had by the Chris- 
tian minister who refuses Richard’s offer of 
conversion by reminding him of essentials; “I’m 
trying to bring people to Christ not to Beacon 
Hill.” Though Richard is a particularly weak 
sister, morally and intellectually, his doubts and 
his protest are not the mark of a peculiar de- 
pravity. They are shared by many young Amer- 
ican Jews even if they remain unformulated or 
unexpressed. 

What elements in American Jewish life can 
offer a satisfying answer? Supposing Richard 
meets Marjorie Morningstar who ends her tra- 
vails in marital respectability and in Hadassah? 
It is a not impossible encounter, for the world 
of Marjorie Morningstar is not an unscrupulous 
misrepresentation nor even a malicious carica- 
ture; unfortunately, its offensiveness is in pro- 
portion to its truth, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say, its verisimilitude. How long can 
such a world claim an abiding loyalty to what 
purports to be its Jewish essence? 

Recently, I went to see ““The Tenth Man,” the 
Broadway hit by Paddy Chayefsky. I shall not 
discuss the play since my theme is not literary 
or dramatic criticism but I was morbidly fasci- 
nated by the reactions of the audience—good 
middle-class American Jews straight out of Mar- 
jorie by Harry Golden, who greeted the loutish 
antics of supposed representatives of extreme 
orthodoxy with guffaws instead of outrage. 
Judging from the general merriment, few in 
the audience were sensitive to the impropriety 
of this travesty of Jewish tradition under the 
guise of the re-creation of a folk legend; possibly 
because the outlandish figures on the stage were 
too alien for any pained identification on the 
part of the spectators. The heartiest laugh of 
all—the laugh of recognition—was vouchsafed 
the lament of the harried young American rabbi 
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who deplored the role demanded of him by 
his congregation—that of organizer rather than 
that of man of God. Jewish self-mockery per- 
haps! But I think I do not exaggerate when I 
say that in that laughter one could detect a 
derisive admission of how estranged was the 
old way and how vacant the new. 


THERE is no point in moralizing about this. If 

many American Jews attend their temples 
more out of social conformity than out of 
spiritual exaltation they are no more repre- 
hensible in this than their Gentile neighbors. 
From synagogue to golf course they faithfully 
reproduce the institutional pattern of their 
environment and, though it is customary to 
speak of the invisible ghetto in which the Ameri- 
can Jewish community dwells, within those well- 
cushioned walls no special Jewish character or 
culture emerges. The cultural assimilation of 
American Jewry is almost complete. Despite 
biological cohesion of his group, the American 
middle-class Jew is indistinguishable from his 
Gentile counterpart. If some hotel is restricted, 
he builds another just like it or better. If some 
country club is bigoted, or Palm Beach is ex- 
clusive, there is always Miami. 

And why not? There is nothing remarkable 
in the fact that a group adopts the values of 
its society and environment. Or that an able, 
energetic people creates a comfortable or luxuri- 
ous life for itself when the opportunity permits. 
What troubles one is the question of how long 
will biological cohesion suffice, or—more alarm- 
ing still—how long can it continue without 
impelling intellectual or spiritual drives which 
are specifically Jewish? 

These may be familiar croakings whose gloom 
should be dissipated by the uncontested sprawl- 
ing vitality of a prosperous American Jewry 
whose children are attending Jewish schools of 
some type in larger numbers than a generation 
ago, and whose energies expressed through Jew- 
ish communal affiliations display a redundant 
vigor. We may well ask: Are the symptoms 
so deadly if the patient is alive and kicking? 
Perhaps we make exaggerated demands; perhaps 
the present status indicates that a Jewry may 
be wholesome and viable without the zealous 
religious or ideological commitments which we 
have associated with spiritually flourishing Jew- 
ries in the past? Why must Jews be more self- 
conscious as Jews than other groups in their 
religious or ethnic identifications? Why can’t 
a Jew just be a Jew passively, without heart- 
searchings or head-scratchings or lengthy dis- 
cussions about Jewish survival? 

Assuming that a bovine Jewishness—placidly 
chewing the cud of conformity—could exist for 
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any appreciable period, it would be highly ques- 
tionable if such existence were in itself a cause 
for congratulation. But the hypothesis is aca- 
demic. Such a Jewry could not perpetuate itself 
beyond a generation or two. One need merely 
reflect on the tremendous shocks which gal- 
vanized American Jewry within the last two 
decades and stirred it to the self-awareness 
now expressed in the circuit of its current ac- 
tivities. Catastrophe, however, in whatever part 
of the world it might occur, cannot be a people’s 
hope. It is too heavy a price for self-awareness. 
Besides, while to perish for the Name was an 
act of heroic affirmation in former centuries 
of persecution, the solidarity of meaningless 
suffering—meaningless because the individual has 
not elected his martyrdom—can prove only a 
temporary cement. Already we have a genera- 
tion that knew not Hitler, and there are Jewish 
parents who cannot bring themselves to tell their 
children of the fate of the six million. Not only 
Germans but Jews cannot bear to make the 
fearful explanation. How does one tell a con- 
tented child that he belongs to a people which 
only a few years ago was rounded up for ex- 
termination? How does one explain a gas- 
chamber and a slaughterhouse to the potential 
victim—to the one who might have been there? 
The horror of this confrontation is intolerable 
and I understand the successful young Harvard 
professor of my acquaintance who tries to keep 
such knowledge from his ten-year-old son. 
The reluctance has a deeper reason even than 
sheer horror. The young professor is a Jewish 
intellectual who is already one stage beyond 
suburbia. The values he brought from there 
are no longer meaningful in his present world. 
His Jewish attachments are of the most tenuous; 
consequently, he cannot weigh down his child 
with a burden of irrational, zoological suffering 
which only a profound religious or national 
piety can transmute into the endurable. And 


both are lacking. 


[ Live in Cambridge, in an academic community 

where I meet young Jewish intellectuals rep- 
resented in the graduate schools and faculties 
of a number of great New England colleges 
and universities. I appreciate the danger of 
offering personal observation as sociological data 
and I make no such pretense. But, in a situation 
so fluid that reputable Jewish-sociologists come 
up with separate profiles for American Jews 
of the ’thirties, the ’forties and the fifties, per- 
haps one may detect, by local sampling, a trend 
for the ’sixties. Intermarriage, among the in- 
telligentsia, is one of them. And indeed what 
rational argument can one offer an emancipated 
intellectual against intermarriage? He will not 
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accept the supra-rational religious interdict, 
and any other appeal savors of tribal savagery. 
The children of these marriages are to be free, 
free as the parents. It is hardly necessary to 
indicate how most of them go. Involvement 
in the majority culture results in a painless 
assimilation. Within a generation, the Jewish 
origin of a gifted parent becomes only a piquant 
curiosity with no relevance for his descendants. 
Much Jewish talent and intelligence are quietly 
departing from the Jewish people in the present 
time—more than the sociologists with their 
approximate figure of a 10% intermarriage rate 
would indicate. 

And supposing these able second-generation 
or third-generation American Jews—bred in 
American schools and colleges, well on the way 
to intellectual achievement and professional suc- 
cess—do not intermarry? What is their present 
active bond with the Jewish people, the Jewish 
faith, or both? Frequently none. Their hour 
of disquiet comes when their children are old 
enough to ask for explanations: What is a Jew? 
Why are they Jews? I have watched scenes 
of near-panic in which the parent tries to evolve 
a mutually satisfying answer. He can no longer 
take refuge in the village atheism fashionable 
among Jewish immigrant, or first-generation, 
intellectuals—an atheism often propounded in 
an excellent Yiddish—nor has he the compen- 
sating secular nationalism of that group. The 
solution appears to consist in a hodgepodge of 
folk lore and ceremonial observed not for itself 
but to fill an otherwise uncomfortable void. 
Hanukah is the antidote to Christmas and Barton 
chocolate menorahs consolation for the glittering 
star of Bethlehem. 

Not so long ago, I was present at a Hanukah 
party bravely contrived by a few college women 
—all the wives of academicians in the Cam- 
bridge community. Each of them would have 
scorned affiliation with a local temple; at the 
same time, they had no resources of their own. 
Despite a devout pilgrimage to the local Barton’s 
candy-store, the songs and games were artificial. 
The children were not deceived by the synthetic 
holiday. One bright lad was clearly worried; 
he wanted to know if the current merriment 
was being offered as a substitute for Christmas, 
and when mamma to cheer him up promised 
Hanukah presents, he promptly announced that 
the Hanukah presents he most wanted were 
nice ornaments for his Christmas tree. I did 
not invent this anecdote—the point is much too 
obvious for fiction. The child was not being 
deliberately impudent. With a sublime un- 
consciousness, he had formulated the dilemma 
of many American Jews. The most agreeable 
Hanukah gift is something that will trim the 
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Christmas tree. There you have that unhappy 
hero whom I mentioned previously—Richard 
with his worries about straddling two cultures. 

I know that this is not the whole picture, 
nor a three-quarter picture, nor even a 50% 
picture. Most American Jews have profited suf- 
ficiently from attendance at their temples and 
community centers to forestall the debacle I 
have described. But danger signals cannot be 
estimated merely by their numbers. Their sig- 
nificance must be judged by the condition they 
indicate. 

There is nothing peculiar or wicked about 
this condition. In a secular society where re- 
ligion has become a sign of conformity rather 
than of blazing difference, where it creates cate- 
gories of respectability within which the decent 
citizen and his family operate, there is no reason 
to expect a higher temperature among emanci- 
pated American Jews than may be found among 
their neighbors. And in this atmosphere of 
tolerant air-conditioning many cool chambers 
beckon—Unitarian, Ethical Culture or Jewish 
Christian Science. 


‘THERE remains the other great source of Jewish 

identification—the sense of Jewish national- 
ism, the awareness that one belongs to one 
people. East European immigrants who came 
at the turn of the century—many of them 
demonstratively irreligious and triumphant in 
their newly acquired emancipation—created a 
world of their own with its own language and 
folk customs. For a decade or two the New 
York East Side, and in a lesser degree other 
urban centers, bore witness to cultural pluralism 
successfully practised on the American scene. 
With the integration of the immigrant into 
American life, that transplanted culture vanish- 
ed. What remains of Yiddish? Courses in the 
language have been introduced in a number of 
universities and I am told that eighty-five stu- 
dents have enrolled in a Yiddish course offered 
in the Harvard Hillel Society. There are courses 
in Yiddish at Brandeis. Yiddish is exotic. It is 
already so remote from the contemporary young 
American Jew that it is no longer embarrassing. 
He will not be tempted to hide a Yiddish news- 
paper inside an English one, as his still self- 
conscious father or grandfather might have 
done. 

In that former world, there also developed the 
several parties of the Zionist movement which, 
each in its own way, sustained the sense of Jewish 
purpose and identity. Our common experience 
of that flourishing and decline is sufficiently 
recent to obviate any need for recapitulation. 
Not only for Herzl was Zionism the Sabbath of 
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his life. It was the Jewish Sabbath in the lives 
of innumerable Jews in whose homes no candles 
were ever lit on Friday night. They knew that 
they were Jews in their hope of a common 
future even more than in their memories of a 
common past and their dread of a common 
fate. But what about the post-Hitler American 
Jewry, soon to come of age, for whom the 
climactic experiences of our century already 
have the distance of history? Can Zionism play 
the role in their lives that it did in the hearts 
of two previous generations? Of course not. 
They have been spared the terrible prods of 
persecution and discrimination. They are in- 
tegrated into the pattern of American life, 
content in their technological paradise, and 
proudly at home as Americans. It is for Jews 
a new and singular experience—this natural 
inclusion in a society in which difference in 
religious practice invites no serious disability 
and where ethnically homogeneous groups re- 
volve naturally around their centers of worship. 
All this, and public approval, too! “Go to the 
church or the synagogue of your choice” the 
familiar placards in the subway and T.V. com- 
mercials exhort and, if there is any pressure, 
it is in the direction of going rather than staying 
away. 

Only the absurdly sensitive would find a 
cloud in the sky. I doubt if, under the impact 
of the recent raising of the religious issue during 
the election campaign, many Jews are breaking 
their hearts because no Jew is likely to be elected 
president of the United States in the foreseeable 
future. After all, let’s be sensible! And now 
that under the spur of Sputnik and the baying 
of Laika in the outer heavens academic quotas 
are crumbling and bright young Jews offer their 
high I.Q.’s to the faculties as well as student 
bodies of the country’s great colleges, what 
grievances remain? There is still the kind of 
petty social discrimination immortalized in 
““Gentlemen’s Agreement” but Jews have shown 
such talent in creating more than equal, if 
separate, residential areas and country clubs 
that it is difficult to appeal to outraged Jewish 
pride on that score. Social discrimination does 
not subject the Jew, like the Negro, to a lower 
standard of life. The only complaint that one 
hears seriously voiced is the dread of “social 
ghettoization:” Jews do not have enough social, 
as distinct from professional and political, con- 
tact with their Gentile neighbors. The self- 
respecting Jew might well counter with the 
question: Why does not the Gentile feel ghetto- 
ized? Why is the Protestant who sees no Jews 
in his home after office hours in less of a seclusion 
than the Jews whom no Gentile visits? There 
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are differences, of course, which it is needless 
to belabor, and only a recklessly affirmative 
Jew would appreciate the query. 

It becomes increasingly difficult to come with 
the Zionist call of salvation when there is no 
clear apprehension of the danger from which 
one is to be saved. Formerly, the perils were 
not metaphysical. The wounds, individual and 
national, required no demonstration. Whether 
one dwelt in the safety of America or suffered 
in the Europe of a Czar or Hitler the need 
for a redemptive solution was clear and imme- 
diate and involved the best spirits of the Jewish 


people. 


E ARE in a different historical case in the 

United States today. I decline to speculate 
on what changes might take place in the event 
of a serious economic crisis or on the hypothetical 
seizure of power by an emergent native fascism. 
Theoretically, anything can happen; here as 
well as there. But the nightmares of history 
cast no light of augury on our present. 

In this present, it is idle to assume that Zion- 
ism can again be the motive power for Jewish 
life that it has been—not because American 
Jews are less idealistic but because they are in 
a different historical situation. In this sense, 
the crisis for Zionism is also a crisis for Judaism. 
A great stream of energy is drying up for which 
no outpourings of good will for Israel are an 
adequate substitute. Friendly benevolence and 
passionate indentification are not the same thing. 
I speak now from the point of view of the 
American Jew not from that of Israel. Israelis 
who perceive no distinction between a con- 
tributor to the United Jewish Appeal who does 
not settle in Israel and a Zionist, probably a 
lesser contributor, who also does not settle in 
Israel, may be right when they consider the 
immediate objective effect on Israel. The sub- 
jective difference to the American Jew, however, 
is enormous. It goes beyond nomenclature to 
emotion. When Zionists turn into friends, Jew- 
ishness, if not Israel, has lost. 

Such a view is not a negation of the Diaspora. 
It is merely a realistic acceptance of what may 
be demanded of a diaspora existing under the 
happy and favorable conditions of the American 
diaspora in the 20th century. Nor do I seek to 
suggest that American Jews will vanish as a 
group in the next generation or two. On the 
contrary, there seems to be every indication that 
despite intermarriage and falling away on an 
increasing scale, the bulk of American Jewry 
will continue on its present course—the pattern 
that we see today. There will be Jews and Jewish 
centers. The core will remain, but it will not 
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be the saving remnant: neither in its ethnic 
culture nor in its religious intensity will it be 
significantly Jewish. It will be American, as it 
must be. Folk memories may be cherished, but 
memories and sympathies are not a substitute 
for a full Jewish life. 

In this period of history, a complete Jewish 
life can only be led in the Jewish state. There 
the secular Jew and the religious Jew, the radical 
kibbutznik and the rigid fundamentalist, what- 
ever their violent differences and disputes, are 
both engaged in the creation of a Jewish land 
and a Jewish life with all the scope the terms 
permit. In language, in culture, in purpose, 
there the one people emerges. There parents need 
not fear that Jewish symbols and festivals will 
pale into invisibility before the brilliance of the 
Christmas candles. In that full and unself-con- 
scious Jewish world, a holiday may be celebrated 
as a rejoicing or a solemnity—not as a strategy. 
And memory need not be stimulated by artifice 
nor attachment by catastrophe. 

The greatest Jewish achievement of modern 
times—the creation of the State of Israel—was 
the achievement in the main of secular Jewish 
nationalism, yet in that process all aspects of 
Jewish life were revivified. I said before that 
the crisis of Zionism was also the crisis of Ju- 
daism; by the same token, Zionism fulfilled 
becomes the chief nourisher of Judaism. 


At the Ideological Conference in Jerusalem 
several years ago, Mrs. Golda Meir, Foreign 
Minister of Israel, made a paradoxical statement. 
In the course of one of those inevitable debates 
about Israel and the Diaspora she declared: 
“When I meet my American friends, women 
who are my contemporaries, I am sorry for 
them. They worry about their grandchildren. 
My grandchildren are in Revivim, a kibbutz 
in the Negev, but I am absolutely sure about 
them.” Of course, we understand the nature of 
her confidence. Grandchildren in the Negev 
may pose many serious problems in the matter 
of sanitation or safety, physical survival in the 
grimmest sense, but none in the matter of their 
“Jewish” survival. Of this Mrs. Meir could be 
more sure than her American friends. She might 
have to worry about the strategy of defense 
against invaders but not at all about the strategy 
to keep them Jewish. 

This Jewish life which once more has full 
opportunity to flourish has its rich Jewish spir- 
itual character whatever the nature or absence 
of formal religious commitments. The vision of 
a social justice which animates Israel’s founding 
fathers stems more from the Prophets than from 
Marx, or perhaps it would be truer to say that 
in Israel socialist doctrine has been divested of 
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its alien materialist guise. The rift between the 
faith and the people, which gapes ever wider 
in the contemporary Diaspora till it threatens 
to become the abyss in which both will be 
swallowed, has been closed in the Jewish State. 

I should not like to be misunderstood. I do 
not believe that the existence or well-being of 
American Jewry are threatened. Nor do I believe 
that the only good life for a Jew is in the Jewish 
State. American Jews certainly know the good 
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life—and I use the term not ignobly—as equal 
participants in American democracy. But a 
complete life as a Jew can only be experienced 
in full sincerity in the Jewish State. There the 
destructive contradictions disappear. The Jew- 
ishness of American Jewry will flourish in the 
measure that it maintains a vital personal re- 
lationship to the Jewish State, and in the measure 
that Jewish education and practice acquire 
greater intensity and content. 


Is Justice Always Just? 


by David Krivine 


HE was hacking away at the earth with des- 

perate activity. I stopped to stare at his 
stocky, sinewy vigor till he noticed my interest 
and called to me. I could not hear his words 
but I saw his inviting gesture. I nodded and 
stepped to his garden gate. 

A woman came to open it for me. “Your 
husband?” I asked, hand in pocket, pointing with 
my chin. She grinned, with a touch of bitter- 
ness—though not against him. “Partly he be- 
longs to me,” she said, drawing herself up. I 
made my way through the close-planted bare 
trees of the wintry orchard. 

He was cheerful, quick-spoken. ‘“‘You a tour- 
ist?” he asked. Not many tourists came that 
way, especially when the cold winds of Arabia 
were blowing about the peak of Kastel beyond, 
on whose uppermost flanks the village curved. 
“Why don’t you grow vegetables?” I asked. 
“Only trees up here,” he answered. ‘Too much 
wind. Fruit, grapes,” he chuckled. His friendly 
eye winked at me. The other eye was missing 
and he had a livid scar on the temple of his head. 
I have heard that Kurdistanis are hot-tempered, 
quick to draw the knife. 

I was still wondering what his wife had meant 
by claiming only part-ownership of this merry 
energetic elf, when he anticipated my inquiry. 
“Good you didn’t come tomorrow,” he said. 
“[’m in court tomorrow,” almost with pride. 
“Why is that?” I asked. With sharp gestures 
he told his tale, hoe in hand, legs planted apart 
over the half-extracted rock. 

“Eleven years I’m married to her.” He did 
not point and his voice was friendly. “But 
never a child. So why should a man work and 
hew and build, if not for his offspring? I asked 
the rabbi if I could marry a second wife—for 
children. It was allowed among us. But the 
rabbi said no: it is not allowed.” 

He told this with good nature, as though the 


matter was not of any moment. “I do not want 
to leave my wife. She is a good wife; I love her.” 


“Then I married the other woman,” he went 
on; and I felt his logic was conclusive. “Does 
she live here with you?” 


He shook his big head. It was hook-nosed, 
with an impudent chin, sharp and long. “She 
lives in Maoz Zion Aleph.” His shrug indicated 
the other half of the village, over the stony 
ridge. With the innocent shrewdness of his 
simplicity, he had not only acquired his two 
wives, but had them each situated in her own 
house, complete with cottage-garden. “Do you 
cultivate them both?” I wondered, meaning the 
gardens. “Sure.” “And is that over there yours, 
too?” pointing to the extensive orchard on the 
other side of the garden wall. “Yes, all that.” 
“Why, you must do only farming,” I supposed. 
He had a chicken-run efficiently enclosed in 
well-knit corrugated iron. He cocked an eye- 
brow up. “Me, I’m a bricklayer.” All those 
things together were needed to use up his ex- 
trovert vitality. “See, I built this chicken-run 
myself.” : 

“They made a trial against me, then. For 
having married her.” He shook his head of wiry 
hair close-curled at Maoz Zion Aleph. “They 
gave me four months. I appealed. That'll be 
tomorrow.” 


GASPED. What a horrid judicial dilemma. He 

could only marry his second wife if he di- 
vorced his first. This he refused to do. Hence 
his punishment. 

“Yes, my new wife has given me a child, and 
she’s pregnant with a second.” He was happy 
about it all. The arrangement was to his liking. 
I looked back at his first wife, on the porch, 
neat and possessed of dignity, chattering to a 
visiting neighbor. Her bitterness was directed 
at her childless state, not at her husband’s deci- 
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sion to remarry. Plainly, if the law left the 
villagers to themselves, on this point at least 
traditional practice could solve a personal prob- 
lem harmoniously enough. 

But the law can never leave well alone; we 
all know that. A Jew may bring two wives to 
Israel and will not be compelled to give one up. 
But a man may not marry a second wife in Israel. 
That is the law. 

Yet should our Kurdistani be punished for 
disobeying it? He lied in letting the officiating 
rabbi believe that he was single. That is certainly 
an offense. But what was the choice before 
him? Primo, to confine himself to his first wife 
and renounce all possibility of offspring. Looking 
at him, I felt shamefacedly what a meager so- 
lution that is, reminiscent of all the prim self- 
mortification of us guilt-ridden Europeans. 


It is not the solution for a Jew of the East. 
The second alternative is equally negative: to 
secure a divorce, reject his childless wife to per- 
manent quasi-widowhood and cover up this 
act of egotism with alimony. Had he agreed 
to do that—to throw out his wife and marry 
another, there would have been no offense and no 
imprisonment. But his heart was too generous, 
his affection too warm. 

The third, bigamous solution exists for the 
Jews in Kurdistan, but not for the Jews of 
Israel. So he must go to jail. He is not one whit 
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distressed. His conscience is clear, and jail to 
him appears not to mean disgrace. 

But what when he comes out? He will pre- 
sumably be forced to abandon his second wife. 


Shall his child and his unborn child be bastards? 


[ KickeD a stone petulantly. It is plain that 

Israel has no alternative but to adopt monog- 
amy, and consequently to make polygamy illegal. 
It is the period of transition that hurts. We 
looked at each other wordless. He shook his 
head at me—jovially, shirt open at the neck, 
parting on a thick, dark, hairy tangle. Culture- 
clash, I thought, and it could possibly lead to 
harsher clashes; at Wadi-Salib, for example. 
After all, pressure-cooker Israel may be, but 
there must be an occasional sudden hissing out- 
let for the tensions, mustn’t there? 

“Good luck,” I said as I took leave of him. 
“And when your vines are ripe, I’ll come and 
buy some grapes from you.” For the first time 
in our conversation, his face clouded over. “My 
guests do not buy from me,” he muttered. 
“Come, and I will give you grapes. We shall 
eat some together and you will take more home 
with you.” 

“Shalom,” we called out to each other, his 
wife smiled and we waved our hands. He bent 
down to his task, and started hacking away again 
with his joyful, nervous vim at turning a surface 
of barren rocks into good soil—for his children. 


Blue Stars in Red Skies 


by Jack Goldfarb 


WARSAW 


o A traveler out of the ultra-motorized West- 

ern world the sight of horse-drawn droshkies 
at the Warsaw central railway station evokes 
surprise. But the ride from the station to the 
hotel (I chose an auto-taxi) quickly provides 
evidence that Poland today is a patchwork of 
many things—devastation and reconstruction, 
controlled economy and free enterprise, motor 
power and horse power. 

I happened to share the taxi (which is one 
of the trades open to free enterprise) with a 
young man who became even more voluble when 
he found out I was writing an article. When 
the cab pulled up in front of the Hotel Bristol, 
my fellow passenger, a pale, wiry youth, wanted 
to keep on talking about the many changes 
taking place in Poland nowadays. As I took 
my leave, he said loudly in his gnarled English, 
“You Americans understand we Poles your 


friends. . . . We always have high regard for 
you.” I had a high regard for his spunk in 
speaking out so freely, especially in front of 
the cabman whose morose silence had made me 
uneasy. The cab rumbled off to transport my 
talkative friend to his destination—which I 
fully expected would be the Political Security 
Office. 


But I learned soon enough that such fears are 
largely exaggerated. There is outspokenness of 
opinions almost everywhere in Poland today. 
An American, while still a sort of phenomenon, 
arouses feelings ranging between curiosity and 
admiration. Ill-will or hatred, I, for one, en- 
countered nowhere. 

The face of Warsaw today reveals the task 
of revivifying a city virtually erased by the war 
tides of 1939-1945. An atomic bomb could 
not have done a better job. Standing atop the 
skyscraper Palace of Culture and Science—the 
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Soviet Union’s flamboyant contribution to the 
city’s resuscitation—one gets an idea of the 
immense destruction and the vast reconstruction 
accomplished to date. The Palac Kultury i Nau- 
hi, the highest edifice in all Poland, might na- 
turally be Warsaw’s greatest pride; but caustic 
comments and wisecracks about the building 
are plentiful. 

Although every brick, nail and board were 
donated and shipped in from Russia, some of the 
more bitter Poles will tell you that the sky- 
scraper was paid for—and then some—by Silesi- 
an coal shipped out to Russia. One frequently 
hears that the Victorian-Muscovy architectural 
style of the exterior is out of place in its Polish 
setting, but the interior is truly impressive with 
its marble and plush embellishments. Central- 
ized in this centrally-located aerie of the arts 
are cinemas, theaters, restaurants, a swimming- 
pool, auditoriums, libraries, and cultural offices. 
More than once, however, I heard this Palace 
of Culture and Science referred to as the “Sina- 
gogo.” I was unable to determine whether the 
epithet was intended at the bizarre architecture 
(to a Pole), or whether it was an anti-Semitic 
subtlety equating Russians and Communists 
with Jews. I am inclined to believe it was 
something of both. 

Across from the Palace of Culture on the 
Aleje Jerozolimskie (Jerusalem Avenue), War- 
saw’s main thoroughfare, is the imposing struc- 
ture of the historic Hotel Polonia. Long one 
of the city’s familiar landmarks, this served as 
the German army headquarters during the Nazi 
occupation, and it was here that Adolf Hitler 
gave the victory banquet after his blitzkrieg 
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conquest. Today at the lobby newstand, promi- 
nent among the dailies for sale, is the Folkstimme, 
a lively journal printed in Yiddish. The principal 
surviving Yiddish periodical of a once journal- 
istically prolific community, it adheres closely 
to the Communist Party views. 


ROM the Polonia in the heart of the city to 

the bleak Golgotha which was once the War- 
saw ghetto is not too long a walk. But every 
step of the way I was haunted by the images of 
Nazi officers and couriers who had traversed 
this route with quotas for deportation and di- 
rectives for extermination of the half million 
Jews imprisoned behind the slowly-strangu- 
lating wall of the Ghetto. 

Today, along the Aleje Jerozolimskie and up 
the Aleje Marchlewskiego, the street sights in- 
clude a United States flag displayed to advertise 
a film festival, the proprietor of a kiosk offering 
picture-postcards of the crematorium at Ausch- 
witz, a huge department store beckoning with 
a dazzling neon sign. Women trudge along 
laden down with carpets that have appeared for 
sale in the shops; a store whose window is filled 
with rosaries, crucifixes, and colorful holy images 
does a brisk business. 

Along the avenues one can also see unexpected 
benefits gained from the wartime devastation. 
Once cramped, narrow thoroughfares have been 
refashioned into broad, modern highways for 
the heavy traffic of the still distant future. But 
the trolley cars that lumber along these boule- 
vards present a pathetic spectacle: because of 
the shortage of equipment they are crammed 
to the last inch of doorstep with clingers-on. 

Much of the rebuilding of Warsaw is a process 
of regeneration. From out of the rubble-heaps 
come thousands of tons of bricks and stones 
which become the red and white corpuscles to 
reanimate the body of the new city. The restora- 
tion of the more hallowed and historical areas, 
like the Stare Miasto (the “Old Town”), has 
been done by careful and precise reassembly, 
reproducing the streets and structures exactly 
as they were. 

This has not been the fate of the razed ghetto. 
Certainly, no one wanted to recreate the mish- 
mash mass of decrepit dwellings and huddled 
tenements that formed the northern district of 
the city. This wasteland, which was the site of 
one of Jewry’s greatest agonies, is today marked 
by a lonely-looking monument and a few small 
memorial tablets. This barren area, resembling 
a desolate heath, is now being slowly repopulated. 
Future plans call for housing to be developed 
over the entire district with a small space 
surrounding the Ghetto Monument set aside as 
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a park. The monument—of black and white 
stone—is a massive work by M. Rappaport de- 
picting a group of fighters led by the heroic 
Mordecai Anilewicz surrounded by the huge 
blocks of a wall. In their faces are portrayed 
fanaticism and valor, while behind them is the 
Ghetto in flames. At the base of the monument, 
in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Polish is the inscrip- 
tion: “To the Jewish People, Its Heroes and 
Its Martyrs.” Except for a few little children 
who watched me taking pictures, there was no 
one else around. These children, born after the 
time of the crematoria and Cyclon B gas, stared 
and wondered what this stranger could be so 
interested in. 

Back across the muddy terrain I went until 
a shattered prison loomed up before me. The 
hollowed-out remains of the building looked 
like a giant skull in a graveyard. Indeed, this 
was the “dead end” from which the only exit 
had been to Treblinka, Belsen, Majdanek, and 
Auschwitz. On the fringes of this forlorn site 
today stands a building into which have been 
gathered the memorabilia and relics that serve 
as ever-present reminders of the Nazis. This is 
the Jewish Historical Institute, combining a 
museum, library, and a clearing-house for sur- 
vivor inquiries, which still come in from all over 
the world. The profuse display of gruesome 
photographs, statistics, execution orders, and 
other macabre mementos are heartrending 
enough to any viewer but, to a Ghetto survivor 
such as the woman who accompanied me, they 
were unbearable. My friend excused herself to 
wait outside. ' 

The most fascinating of all the exhibits were 
the battered, rusty milkcans which contained 
the historical records dug up from the ashy 
ruins many years afterwards. These precious 
annals and archives had been compiled by a 
group of scholars, headed by the historian, Dr. 
Emanuel Ringelblum. Under the pretense of 
weekly Oneg Shabbat gatherings, the chroniclers 
had performed their historiographic task. Dr. 
Ringelblum’s own diaries, found in 1950, have 
become an authoritative source of one of the 
blackest chapters of modern history. 

After I had looked long enough at the evi- 
dences of Nazi savagery and at the ana of 
the doomed, I rejoined my companion outside. 
We walked along in silence for many blocks 
while I tried to readjust my focus to the Warsaw 
of 1960. 


NE OF the strongest cultural links in Poland’s 
Jewish community life is the Jewish Na- 
tional Theater. A group of dedicated artists, 
the Theater manages to reach a widespread 
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audience. From the snug 400-seat house in 
Warsaw which serves as its home, the troupe 
goes out to appear regularly in eight other Polish 
cities. Performances have also been given in 
London, Paris, Tel-Aviv, and Berlin. 

In Warsaw, performances are given six times 
a month to a regularly sold-out subscription 
audience. The repertory includes such classics 
as Jacob Gordin’s ‘“‘Mirele Efros” and Sholom 
Aleichem’s ‘‘Tevya, the Milkman,” together 
with modern plays such as the anti-Nazi drama, 
“Professor Mamlock,” and a politically-tinged 
production, “Ethel and Julius,” based on the 
Rosenberg spy case. The star actress is Ita 
Kaminska, whose surname has long been a 
luminous one on the Yiddish stage. It was her 
mother, Esther-Rachel Kaminska, known as 
the “Jewish Duse,” who filled a similar role 
in organizing and starring in Yiddish productions 
in Russia and Poland at the turn of the century. 

The Polish Government’s subsidization and 
encouragement of Jewish cultural activities, in 
contrast to the situation in other Communist 
countries, is a source of reassurance to the rem- 
nants of Polish Jewry. Many members of the 
community, however, feel that their future is 
uncertain. Here, in a land which had—pre- 
war—three and a half million Jews, representing 
40% of European Jewry, the scant remainder 
of 30,000 is sensitive to the scents of anti- 
Semitism. Since the rise of Gomulka to power 
almost four years ago, there has been a noticeable 
increase in anti-Jewish feeling. While still strict- 
ly illegal, this specter has managed to raise its 
head. At the time of the Hungarian revolt 
and the change-over of the Polish regime many 
Jews lived in terror of a pogrom. Consequently, 
when emigration restrictions were later eased, 
widespread non-confidence in the stability of 
their situation provided a forceful impetus 
that sent many on their way to Israel. 

The oases of Jewish communities that exist 
in the bigger cities of Poland are gradually and 
inexorably diminishing. The hamlets and vil- 
lages of the Polish countryside have long ago 
become ‘“‘Judenrein”—for the most part even 
devoid of Jewish gravestones, swept away in the 
Nazis’ demonic effort at obliteration. 

It is surprising to hear today in Poland such 
observations as, “There are no genuine Com- 
munists left in our country—only those who 
must say they are, for economic reasons.” Ex- 
aggerated, of course, like another remark, “Why 
don’t you Americans come in and occupy us? 
We would welcome you!” Indeed, it has almost 
become fashionable to criticize Gomulka; and 
one hears frequent quoting of the Voice of 
America broadcasts, no longer stifled by Gov- 
ernment static. In a nation where relaxation 
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of repression is the mode, one somehow hopes 
to find a concomitant advance in brotherhood. 
Unfortunately, however, there are those whose 
prejudices and bigotries are so deep-rooted that 
only the sternest measure keep them in restraint. 
These are the ones who interpret the present 
trend as a license to renew their anti-Semitism, 
as yet, however, in only a kind of guerilla- 
sniping way. 


MOSCOW 


Moscow, by virtue of its focal position in world 

affairs and its former inaccessibility, has 
suddenly become a “must-see” for travelers. 
Especially to those wayfarers who have been 
everywhere else, the Russian capital offers a 
novel experience. Intourist, the official Soviet 
“traveler’s aid,” arranges and accompanies all 
the “rubbernecking”: one is never lonely; one 
never misses a train. On the other hand, if you 
prefer to ramble about Moscow on your own 
(as I did) you are permitted to do so. I got the 
impression, though, that the industrious Intourist 
girls think it stupid or peculiar that a stranger 
in town shouldn’t want to be guided about. 

My first encounter with Intourist in Moscow 
occurred about ten minutes after I checked into 
the elegant Hotel Metropole. I asked the pretty 
clerk to indicate on my street map where the 
main synagogue was. It would soon be dusk 
and I wanted to stroll casually through the 
crowded streets to the shul by myself. The In- 
tourist girl began telephoning to arrange for a 
limousine with an interpreter to transport me. 
I kept politely refusing the offer while she 
strongly suggested that it would be easier if 
I went by car. My preconceived notions of 
being watched and followed while in the Soviet 
Union seemed about to be confirmed. Instead 
of yielding to her recommendation I said I would 
be back in a few minutes and, armed with a map, 
I unobtrusively (at least I thought so) slipped 
out of the main entrance into Sverdlov Square. 

No sooner had I set foot on the sidewalk than 
I was surrounded by half a dozen teen-age and 
younger children who recognized me as a for- 
eigner and began begging me for coins and 
stamps. They asked me in English where I 
was from, and with bursts of cordiality be- 
seeched me to give them my home address for 
future correspondence. I suspected their corres- 
pondence might be prompted by philatelic in- 
terest. The youngsters clustered about me for 
several blocks, keeping up their exuberant chat- 
ter. When I applied to them for directions to 
the synagogue, they said they had never heard 
of it. But they asked a policeman, who gave 
me a full set of digital and manual instructions 
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on how to get there. Shortly afterwards, I dis- 
engaged myself from my orbiting young satel- 
lites and arrived at my destination. 


THE LOFTY-COLUMNED white stone building 

seemed so quiet on the outside that I doubted 
that any activity was going on. When I pushed 
the side door open, however, the droning vibrato 
of prayers en masse greeted me. The small chapel 
where a Havdalah service was being conducted 
contained a goodly crowd of worshippers. Prac- 
tically everyone was past middle-age. When the 
services ended, I became the center of attention 
as is any foreigner who crosses the threshold. 
A sprightly gentleman with friendly eyes came 
over and introduced himself as the shammus. He 
said the Grand Rabbi was waiting to receive 
me in his study. 

Grand Rabbi Yehudah Levin, who came from 
Dnepropetrovsk to take over his post a few 
years ago after the death of the beloved Rabbi 
Shlomo Schlieffer, welcomed me with dignified 
reserve. Rabbi Levin, a distinguished-looking 
man with a thick, hoary beard, was patient 
and diplomatic with the questions I asked. He 
seemed to prefer listening and not too inclined 
to engage in discussion. 

While I thumbed through his “Golden Visi- 
tors’ Book” and came across such names as 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Estes Kefauver, Jan Peerce, 
and Samuel Reshevsky, Rabbi Levin told me 
that attendance at the synagogue was increasing 
nowadays. That very morning, which had been 
Saturday Rosh Chodesh, there had been standing- 
room only in the main hall. In this strictly 
Orthodox synagogue, the women, who comprise 
a considerable number on Saturday mornings 
and holidays, are segregated in the balcony. But 
there was very little, if any, attendance by young 
people. When I asked a young Jewish student 
about this later, he countered with: “sHow about 
the young Jews of America, do they go to syna- 
gogue?” 

Rabbi Levin’s Central Synagogue on Cherny- 
shevsky Street has suffered the vicissitudes of 
history. The synagogue was inaugurated in 
May, 1891, in the midst of an anti-Semitic 
campaign instituted by the Governor-General 
of Moscow, Grand Duke Alexandrovich, the 
brother of Czar Alexander III. By imperial de- 
cree, a gradual expulsion of the Jewish residents 
of the city was ordered. Thus, shortly after it 
was opened, the synagogue was directed to be 
closed and its dome was removed. Instructions 
were given to convert the building into a hos- 
pital or a charitable institution. This, however, 
was never done. With the downfall of the Czar 
in 1917, the synagogue was reopened and, ac- 
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cording to Rabbi Levin, has never been closed 
one day since. When the German Army was 
approaching Moscow in the autumn of 1941, 
the principal synagogue leaders were evacuated 
to Uzbekistan. But, in December of the same 
year, after the Nazi onslaught had been beaten 
off, thanksgiving prayers were offered in the 
synagogue, attended by large numbers of Jewish 
soldiers and civilians. 

In addition to the main synagogue, there are 
four or so smaller synagogues and a half-dozen 
beth-hamidrashim (rooms set aside for study 
and prayer). The Moscow Yeshiva, founded 
only recently, is located directly behind the 
Central Synagogue and is neither an imposing 
nor a flourishing institution as yet. An Orthodox 
graybeard with a kindly face observed me try- 
ing to find the obscure Yeshiva entrance. “From 
whence comes a Jew?” he asked in Yiddish. 
When I told him New York, his features lit up 
in a glowing smile. He promptly attached him- 
self to me and remained at my right arm 
throughout my visit to the Yeshiva. 

The Yeshiva itself consists primarily of a 
large room, its walls lined with books of all sizes 
and ages. In the center of the room are the 
benches and chairs at which the students sit. 
The day I was there about eighteen scholars 
were engaged in separate discussions on Tal- 
mudic topics in preparation for forthcoming 
examinations. The disputations were at varying 
degrees of vehemence but the combined elo- 
quence rose to a clamorous pitch. It was a 
dedicated session, everyone concentrating raptly 
on the discussion. Even the Director, who was 
gesticulatively instructing an incipient bearded 
scholar, seemed entranced by the spell he was 
weaving with his long, slender fingers while 
he explained some fine point of theology. 

After a while the stranger in their midst 
was noticed and warmly welcomed. I was told 
that Orthodox Jews were indeed pleased that 
rabbis were being trained once again in Russia. 
These less than a score students who were in 
their twenties and thirties had come from all 
over the country and were destined to be the 
spiritual leaders of a community whose religious 
future is on the retrograde. Any hopeful sign, 
such as the recently granted right to print He- 
brew prayer books or the permission for Jewish 
tourists from the U.S.S.R. to visit Israel, becomes 
a source of grateful satisfaction to these people. 

Adjacent to the study hall of the Yeshiva 
is the dining-room and kitchen where several 
buxom ladies prepared a strictly kosher diet. 
As I sauntered through, with a minyan of fol- 
lowers at my heels, I encountered a menuful 
of familiar aromas—pungent gefilte fish, savory 
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Ukrainian borsht, and an ambrosiac something 
that must have been a noodle pudding. Un- 
fortunately, I had a previous appointment for 
dinner at an Intourist restaurant, and I had to 
reluctantly turn down the students’ invitation 


to dine with them. 


UNvversiry students, traditionally the restless 

reformers and radicals, are no exception in 
Moscow. This youthful element of Russian so- 
ciety is more outspoken, less inhibited, and far 
more educated than their parents’ generation, 
and this makes for interesting exchanges with 
visiting foreigners. Along Gorki Street, which 
they affectionately call “Broadway,” and in the 
ice-cream parlors, one can easily get into stimu- 
lating conversations with these young people: 
like the group I sat with one afternoon while 
they leisurely surmounted craggy peaks of straw- 
berry ice cream. 

This circle, which included a future nuclear 
physicist, a future civil engineer, a future metal- 
lurgist, and a future teacher, happened to be all 
non-Jewish. They told me that, according to 
their code, if a fellow student was a Jew that 
usually meant he was an “honest person” and 
a “good fellow.” They said that this belief was 
unfortunately not widespread among those of 
the older generations who had not dissociated 
themselves of pre-Revolutionary anti-Semitic 
ideas. 

On the question of Israel, the students felt 
that Israel’s policy was militaristic and aggres- 
sive. No one seemed to think that the Sinai 
Campaign of 1956 was in self-defense. When I 
suggested that Nasser’s acquisition of massive 
Soviet armaments might have been behind the 
Egyptian President’s openly-expressed inten- 
tions to destroy Israel, one of the students sadly 
shook his head and said, “Yes, those arms were 
our bread and butter.” 

Later on, the talk turned to lighter matters 
and one of the boys asked me if I knew what 
Jewish television was. No, I said, preparing 
for the worst. ‘Tele-vey-is-mir,” he kidded 
good-naturedly at a time-worn Yiddish lament. 

During most of the conversation, a short, 
thick-set man sat alone at a wall-table nearby. 
Once he approached us and begged a light for 
his cigarette. He may or may not have been 
listening to our discussions. Some of the students 
suspected that he was a “sputnik.” In the Rus- 
sian vernacular, a “sputnik” is someone “who 
follows you around.” Later, when the little man 
stood up and crossed the crowded room to leave, 
the students at our table bleated out a simul- 
taneous razz. The chorus of derision startled 
me. But Mr. Sputnik or whoever-he-was didn’t 
even turn a muscle. He kept right on walking 
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and out the door. I was impressed by the blunt- 
ness of the young people and told them so. They 
shrugged it off. To them it was a natural ex- 
pression of contempt for the foolish tactic of 
eavesdropping on a perfectly innocent social 
gathering. 


‘THERE are many thousands of Jewish students 

in Moscow, including a sizeable number from 
the lands which did not come into the Soviet 
sphere until 1945. The few I met from formerly 
thriving Jewish centers such as Riga, Kovno, 
or Czernovitz had a stronger grip on their Jew- 
ish heritage. Although some of them were able 
to speak, read, and write Yiddish, they seldom 
if ever went to a synagogue service. Komsomol, 
the Communist youth organization, to which 
over 90% of the U.S.S.R.’s young people belong, 
gives no encouragement whatever to religious 
beliefs for its members. Komsomol also pursues 
a campaign to discourage any pro-Israel sympa- 
thies among its Jewish members. A recent ar- 
ticle, typical of many, appeared in Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, entitled “Israeli Liars’ Fairy Tales 
Exposed.” The feuilleton was in the form of 
a letter purportedly written by a disillusioned 
Israeli settler who had returned to the Soviet 
Union, disenchanted with the “hatred,” “greed,” 
and “isolation” he had found in Israel. The letter 
must have aroused a few snickers among the 
Yiddish-speaking readers for its signature alone: 
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it was signed “R. Legner,” which, of course, 
is Yiddish for “liar.” 

None of the Jews whom I met in Moscow 
ever spoke of experiencing overt anti-Semitism. 
Many of them did remind me, though, that anti- 
Semitic agitation or practice is punishable by 
the laws of the land. When I reminded them 
that these same laws were in force in the Stalin 
era, with its execution of Jewish intellectual 
leaders and its trumped-up ‘“‘doctors’ plot,” I 
was confronted with a shrug or stony silence. 

Among the most knowledgeable persons on 
the position of the Soviet Jews are officials of 
the Israeli diplomatic corps in Moscow. The 
handsome Israel embassy building, a mansion 
built by two architect brothers in Czarist days, 
is guarded continually by two Muscovite police- 
men. This is a common sight at the entrance 
to many Western embassies, and serves not only 
for the “protection of the foreigners,” but also 
seems to discourage visits to these offices by 
Russian nationals. 

In conversation with some members of the 
diplomatic corps who had recently been to Biro- 
Bidjan, the Jewish autonomous region on the 
borders of distant Manchuria, I was told a little 
of the conditions existing there today. Biro- 
Bidjan, the thirty-year-old project inaugurated 
with great fanfare as a national homeland for 
Soviet and world-wide Jewry, seems to have 
achieved little success. Industry has thrived 
somewhat and agriculture has begun to flourish 
in the forest-cleared areas, but this region of 
14,000 square miles (larger than Israel) has 
attracted few of the Soviet Union’s estimated 
two-and-a-half million Jews. Today, out of 
the total population of 157,000, scarcely 80,000 
are Jews. 

Furthermore, Jewish culture is on the down- 
grade there with the use of Yiddish declining 
in everyday speech and in schools, and the de- 
creasing circulation of-the territorial newspaper, 
the Birobidjaner Shtern. 

Exact figures for the total number of Jews 
in the U.S.S.R. do not exist, and varying es- 
timates range from two to three million. As 
to the number of those who would want to 
emigrate to Israel should the Soviet Government 
ever open the exit gates, there are those, sup- 
posedly in the know, who say that with each 
passing year there are more Soviet Jews who 
dare to dream of Zion; there are others who 
say that each year fewer careabout Zion. It is 
perhaps only a sop but, nevertheless, the tiny 
rivulet of elderly Jews which has been flowing 
from the U.S.S.R. to Israel in recent years offers 
a token of hope to others who would like to 
follow the same course. 
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The Ottoman Legacy to Israel (ID) 


by Edwin Samuel 


Taxation 


Paxarion under the Ottoman regime was very 

primitive. Most of the revenue was ex- 
tracted by contractors from the peasantry in 
the form of a tithe’ of their produce in kind; 
and an additional tax on their animals. A prop- 
erty tax” was levied on all urban and rural land 
and buildings. Custom dues were levied at all 
ports. Part of the revenue of the state, such 
as tobacco excise, salt excise and stamp duty, 
was diverted to a separate Ottoman Public Debt 
Administration to provide for the payment of 
interest and amortization due to foreign bond- 
holders by an almost bankrupt Ottoman 
Government. 


The British administration in Palestine swept 
away the separate Ottoman Public Debt Ad- 
ministration and replaced the tithe in kind by 
a tithe in cash. In 1927, the tithe was replaced 
altogether by a graduated rural land tax based 
on the potential value of the land; while the 
burden of taxation as a whole was shifted more 
and more on to the urban population. Indirect 
taxation through customs, excise, etc., rose 
from 21 per cent of the total revenue at the 
beginning of the Mandate to 50 per cent at the 
end. An income tax was introduced only in 
1942 and, by 1948, produced one-tenth of the 
total revenue. 


The Ottoman administration was run on a 
shoestring. Its officials were grossly underpaid 
and often went altogether unpaid.* The British 
regime was far more elaborate and expensive— 
a cause for continuous Arab complaint. The 
state budget by 1948, after discounting infla- 
tion, was ten times what it had been in 1921-22; 
while the state budget for 1959-60 for the 
would-be welfare State of Israel is ten times 
what it was in 1948 (in stable currency). As 
the population has only quadrupled since 1918, 
the amount paid per head in stable currency 
has multiplied twenty-five fold, a remarkable 
tribute to the rapid increase of prosperity in 
Palestine and Israel in the past forty years, and 
to the patience of its taxpayers: 


This is the second, and final, installment of an article 
by the Hon. Edwin Samuel, C.M.G., eldest son of Viscount 
Samuel. The first installment appeared in the Jewish 
Frontier for August, 1960. The article is based on a course 
Mr. Samuel gave at the Hebrew University. 


Land Registration 


The Ottoman land registry’ was notoriously 
inaccurate. Owners of, say, a thousand dunams® 
would register them as one hundred to reduce 
the land tax. In the absence of large-scale 
cadastral maps there was, in any case, no means 
of identifying any particular plot. Boundaries 
were given in such elementary form as ““To the 
north, a wadi’; to the east, a tree; to the south,. 
a road; to the west, the land of Yusuf;” but 
which wadi, tree, road or Yusuf was rarely 
stated with precision. Much land was held in 
common; other areas were uncultivated waste 
land or natural forests claimed by the Govern- 
ment; here and there were plots dedicated cen- 
turies earlier as Moslem charitable bequests. 
(waqfs). The egalitarian Moslem law of in- 
heritance divided and subdivided holdings of 
miri land (the most frequent form of holding) 
in each successive generation until ownership. 
became infinitely complex and was frequently 
in dispute. In such circumstances of uncer- 
tainty, mortgages on land were hard to obtain. 
The volume of agricultural credit available in 
any case was very small and usury flourished 
in consequence. 

Many of the Ottoman land registers were lost 
during World War I. Under the British Man- 
date, most of the cultivable land in Palestine 
was accurately mapped and a new system of 
land registration was introduced, using the 
Australian (Turrance) method. Much Arab. 
land held in common was divided; land disputes 
were settled by roving land commissions and 
new title deeds were issued. This was one of 
the less spectacular yet most valuable British 
legacies to Israel; so valuable, in fact, that be- 
fore the British administration withdrew, in 
May, 1948, it had all its precious land registers 
throughout Palestine microfilmed and copies 


1 With wartime additions, actually one-eighth by 1918. 

2 Werko in Turkish. 

3 In addition to a municipal octroi on all goods brought in- 
to each town. 

# After waiting for eight months for his salary, the Ottoman 
Government schoolmaster in the large village of Selfit closed 
the school and went home. To keep alive, Ottoman postmen 
habitually charged a fee for the delivery of each letter, equiva- 
lent to one-tenth of the value of the postage stamp it bore. 

5 Known as fapu and corrupted in both English and Hebrew 
into tahboh. 

6 A dunam is a quarter of an acre. 

7 A gully, dry except during the rains. 
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deposited for safekeeping outside the country 
should the originals be destroyed in the impend- 
ing Arab-Jewish civil war. 


Communications: Ports 


Caesarea and Athlit were developed as harbors 
by the Romans and Crusaders respectively. Un- 
der the Ottoman regime, the rocky reef off Jaffa 
was used to provide shelter for lighters serving 
ships that anchored a mile or so off the coast. 
The Jaffa “port” was further developed under 
the British regime, and new warehouses and 
equipment were installed. It is still in use today, 
largely during the citrus export season. During 
the Arab rebellion of 1936-39, when it became 
dangerous for Jews to appear in Jaffa, a lighter 
basin was established at Tel Aviv by a private 
Jewish company, now bought out by the gov- 
ernment of Israel. 

In the north, Acre was gradually replaced by 
Haifa as the main harbor as soon as a spur of 
the Hejaz Railway reached Haifa. A jetty ex- 
tending 340 meters out to sea under the shelter 
of the Mount Carmel range was built by the 
Ottoman administration. Between 1929 and 
1935, the British administration built a break- 
water extending for 2,250 meters at a cost of 
over 1,000,000 pounds sterling. They had been 
advised by British harbor experts that only at 
Haifa would a harbor not be silted up by the 
sand and mud brought up from the mouth of 
the Nile by the northerly current off the straight 
Palestinian coast. Eighteen hundred men at the 
peak period were employed hewing and trans- 
porting stone blocks from Athlit; and one hun- 
dred acres of land were reclaimed from Haifa 
Bay in the process, on which the modern port 
area of Haifa has been built. It then became 
second only to Alexandria in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and its facilities have been further 
improved by the Government of Israel. The 
harbor at Eilat and the proposed new harbor 
between Jaffa and Ashkelon are both wholly 
Israel creations. 


Lighthouses 


The coastal lighthouses of Israel are a legacy 
from the Ottoman regime, having been built 
by a French concession company almost a cen- 
tury ago. Under the Mandate, the company 
used to receive half the fees received from ships 
using Palestinian harbors. The company has 
now been bought out by the Israel Government. 


Railways 


The first railway in Israel—from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem—was also built by a French conces- 
sion company, between 1890 and 1892. It was 
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cheaply constructed, to narrow gauge, without 
any tunnels, for 340,000 pounds sterling. The 
promoters based their calculations on 6,000 pil- 
grims to the Holy City each year; but, by 1910, 
it carried 33,000 passengers (not all pilgrims, 
of course). The Ottoman Government widened 
it during World War I to 105 cms.—the inter- 
mediate gauge of the Hejaz Railway with which 
it was linked up for strategic reasons.®° Between 
1918 and 1920, the British army widened it to 
broad gauge to link up with the new Kantara- 
Haifa railway which it had built (see below). 
The Jaffa-Jerusalem railway was eventually 
acquired by the Palestinian Government from 
the French concession company for the sum of 
565,000 pounds sterling, which included war- 
damage reparations. 

The second railway built in Palestine under 
the Ottoman regime was an extension from the 
Hejaz Railway that ran from Damascus to 
Medina. Ostensibly built to facilitate Moslem 
pilgrimages to Medina and Mecca, and financed 
by popular subscriptions from Moslems through- 
out the world, it was, in fact, intended to 
strengthen the Ottoman Government’s control 
over the unruly Bedouin tribes of Central 
Arabia. The gauge used—105 cms.—was unique. 
The spur from Deran in Trans-Jordan to the 
Mediterranean via Semakh, Beisan, Afuleh, 
Haifa and Acre was opened in 1906. It was 
later extended by the Ottoman Government 
from Afuleh to Nablus, Tulkarm, Ramleh and 
Beersheba (see above). ‘The British dismantled 
the Tulkarm-Ramleh-Beersheba section; but the 
Ramleh-Beersheba embankment has been re- 
used by the Israel Government for its own 
broad-gauge extension to Beersheba. The Afu- 
leh-Nablus-Tulkarm section had little traffic 
under the British Mandate. With the severing 
of all communications between Israel, Syria and 
Jordan, the Semakh-Beisan-Afuleh-Haifa sec- 
tion is now out of use as well. 

The Kantara-Lydda-Haifa broad gauge rail- 
way was built by the British army in Word War 
I to supply its forces advancing along the coast 
from Egypt across the Sinai Desert against 
Turkish-held Palestine, Lebanon and Syria. In 
World War II, the line was extended northwards 
along the coast to Beirut and Tripoli. It is now 
cut ‘at both ends by Lebanon and Egypt and 
runs only from Nahariya in the north of Israel 
to Rehovot in the south, with an extension to 
Beersheba.’ It is linked at Lydda with the old 
Tel Aviv (Jaffa)-Jerusalem line. A new line 
has been built from Hadera direct to Tel Aviv, 


8 The Turkish attack on the Suez Canal in 1915. 
® As part of a plan for a link with Eilat and with the Dead 
Sea. 
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avoiding Lydda, and much new equipment has 
been bought; nevertheless, the railway does not 
pay. It is very small (450 kilometers in length) 
but still has to employ expensive technical staff 
for each branch (locomotives, permanent way, 
commercial management, etc.). Road compe- 
tition, as in Britain, is fierce; and were it not 
for its use for defense purposes, it is doubtful 
if the railway would be maintained at all by 
the Israel Government. 


Roads 


The traditional methods of transportation in 
Palestine are the camel, horse, mule, donkey, 
and on foot. Surprising as it may seem, there 
were no carriage roads in Palestine at all before 
the 1860’s when the German Christian Templars 
settled at Wilhelma, Sarona, and elsewhere, 
bringing with them their Wiirttemberg carts. 
Shortly afterwards, the Ottoman Government 
built the first carriage road, from Jaffa to Gaza. 
But the contractor, as usual, was a scoundrel 
and the road fell to pieces almost at once.” 

The first really permanent road was on the 
pilgrim route from Jaffa via Ramleh to Jeru- 
salem. Other metaled all-weather roads were 
built from Jerusalem eastwards to Jericho and 
across the Jordan; northwards from Beersheba 
through Hebron, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Ramal- 
lah, Nablus, Henin and Afuleh to Nazareth. 
Another transverse road in the north was built 
from Haifa through Nazareth to Tiberias; and 
a northern coastal road from Haifa was built 
through Acre and Ras en Naqura (now Rosh 
HaNikra, on the frontier) and to Beirut. All 
these roads were second-class roads of a total 
length of only 450 kilometers; the total invest- 
ment by the Ottoman administration in these 
roads was only 50,000 pounds sterling. By 1914, 
there was only one motorcar in the whole of 
Palestine—the property of an oil prospecting 
company. 

The British army built many new metaled 
roads in Palestine in World War I, especially in 
the hills north of Jerusalem, leading to the front 
line; but they were of little value in peacetime. 
The Palestine Government had an extensive road 
program and, by the end of the Mandate, had 
extended the all-weather network to 2,300 kilo- 
meters, by building roads in the south from 
Beersheba south-westward through Auja el Hafir 
(now Nizzana) across the Sinai Desert to Is- 
mailia on the Suez Canal; in the north along 
the Jordan Valley from Beisan northwards 
through Tiberias and Rosh Pina to Metulla; and 


10 It was because of the venality of the Ottoman civil service 
that two separate bodies were set up for road construction—each 
to watch the other—the Directorate of Public Works and the 
Road Inspectorate. Contractors then had to bribe both. 
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a new transverse road from Rosh Pina to Safad 
and Acre. In the Emek, another transverse road 
was built from Nahalal eastwards through 
Afuleh to Beisan in the Jordan Valley and a 
new link north-eastwards from the coastal road 
at Hadera across the Emek at Afuleh and via 
Sejera to join the Haifa-Tiberias road. A coastal 
road was built linking Gaza with Jaffa, via 
Rehovot; but the main Jaffa-Haifa coastal road 
parallel to the main railway line was delayed 
by railway opposition until the Arab rebellion 
of 1936 made it impossible for Jews to travel 
any more from Tel Aviv to Haifa by the round- 
about route via Jerusalem, Nablus and Nazareth. 

The frequent crises in and around Palestine 
were responsible for much road-building. The 
economic crisis in 1921-22 led to the building 
of the Samakh-Tiberias road as a Jewish un- 
employment relief work. The 1925 Druze re- 
bellion in Syria led to the building of the road 
to Metulla to enable British troops to prevent 
the Druze from infiltration into the Huleh 
salient. The 1929 Wailing Wall riots and the 
attacks on Jewish settlements all over Palestine 
led to the building of the security road through 
the Emek from Nahalal through Afuleh to 
Beisan. The Arab rebellion of 1936-39 not only 
forced the Palestine Government at long last to 
build the direct Jaffa-Haifa coastal road but 
also to construct some 370,000 pounds sterling 
worth of other security roads at the British 
taxpayer’s expense. In World War II, a further 
850,000 pounds sterling worth of roads were 
built by the British army. The value of all 
roads built by the Palestine Department of Pub- 
lic Works was 2,200,000 pounds sterling and 
the total value of roads built in Palestine from 
1900 to 1948 was about 5,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling." The total length of this road network 
in 1948 was 2,660 kilometers. 

At the partition of Palestine in 1948, Israel 
lost a considerable part of this network, espe- 
cially in the Nablus and Hebron hills; and from 
Jerusalem through Jericho to the Jordan. The 
international links across the Gaza Strip to 
Egypt and northwards and eastwards to Lebanon 
and Syria became of little value. On the other 
hand, new roads have been built by the Israel 
Government to Sdom on the Dead Sea and to 
Eilat. The total length of first-class roads is 
now 3,000 kilometers plus another 640 kilo- 
meters for local authority roads. 


Postal Service, Telegraphs and Telephones 

There were no telephones in Palestine under 
the Ottoman administration. The British mili- 
tary administration provided only telephones 


11 [n addition to urban roads and village access roads built by 
the local authorities. 
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for official use; but, in 1920, the Palestine Gov- 
ernment introduced a public service that, by 
1948, had 26,000 subscribers. The figure for 
Israel ten years later had risen to no less than 
91,000 subscribers. The first automatic rural 
exchange was built in 1932, at Ain Harod; the 
first rural urban exchanges were built in Jeru- 
salem and Tel Aviv in 1937. Owing to the 
vulnerability of telephone wires to sabotage dur- 
ing the frequent disturbances in Palestine, many 
of the aerial trunk lines were put underground 
~ were supplemented by radio telephone 
inks, 

Telegraphs were introduced into Palestine by 
the Ottoman regime as part of a scheme to 
control its far-flung empire. It formed a sepa- 
rate telegraph department, employing many 
Christian Arabs. ‘The telegraph network was 
extended by the British army in World War I 
to 10,000 kilometers and was taken over by the 
Palestine G.P.O. in 1920. ‘The acceptance of 
telegrams by Arab operators in Arabic and Eng- 
lish presented no problem; but telegrams in 
Hebrew script, even when transliterated into 
Latin characters, were another matter. There 
were very few trilingual operators. A Hebrew 
teleprinter was eventually developed and, after 
a long struggle, telegrams in Hebrew script were 
accepted and delivered in the main Hebrew- 
speaking areas.” The number of telegrams 
handled reached 956,000 a year at the end of 
the Mandate and is now at the rate of 1,500,000 
a year. But the service did not pay under the 
Mandate and does not pay today. 

The Ottoman postal service was not very effi- 
cient. Very few postmen could even read Latin 
characters, so that, in Jerusalem, for example, 
a separate postal section had to be set up largely 
with a non-Moslem staff to handle foreign mail. 
Foreign states were allowed—under the Capitu- 
lations—to set up their own post offices within 
the Ottoman Empire; and Britain, France, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Austria and Italy availed them- 
selves of this opportunity, using their own over- 
printed postage stamps. 

this was swept away on the British occu- 
pation of Palestine. From 1918, Egyptian Ex- 
peditionary Force stamps, printed in English and 
Arabic in Egypt, were introduced into Palestine. 
When the Palestine civil administration was set 
up in 1920, the same stamps were still used, 
overprinted “Palestine” in English, Arabic and 
Hebrew. Only in 1927 was a Palestine series 


12 By the end of the Mandate, there were 83 telegraph offices 
in Palestine, of which 41 accepted and delivered telegrams in 
Latin or Hebrew characters; 26 in Latin or Arabic characters 
and 16 in all three languages. 39% of the telegrams were in 
Latin characters, 36% in Hebrew script (plus 1% transliterated 
into Latin characters) and 26% in Arabic script. 
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of postage stamps used.”* In the conservative 
British tradition, no other designs were ever 
made, thereby foregoing considerable philatelic 
revenue, as Israel’s subsequent efforts have 
shown to be possible. 


Education 


Education was one of the few fields in which 
the Ottoman administration in Palestine made 
any considerable effort. By 1918, there were 
242 state primary schools in Palestine; the head- 
masters and the language of instruction were 
Turkish. As a result of nascent Arab national- 
ist pressure, an Arabic secondary school was es- 
tablished in Jerusalem during World War I, but 
it closed when the Turks withdrew. The level 
of Ottoman public instruction was low: only 
ten teachers a year were admitted from Pales- 
tine to the sole government teachers training 
college in the Levant, at Damascus. 

The Jewish and Christian communities pat- 
ronized their own schools.* As a result, the 
number of children of elementary school age 
attending school were 142 per thousand for 
Jews, 120 for Christians and only 4 for Moslems. 
There were a few Moslem private schools; but 
many Moslem families sent their children to 
Christian or Jewish schools or to Syria or Egypt 
for their education.” 

Government education was financed by a spe- 
cial education tax of which the proceeds were 
spent under the supervision of an advisory edu- 
cation committee in each sanjak—the maarif 
mejlessi. It was appointed by the mutasseif 
and met under his chairmanship, the other mem- 
bers being learned Moslems or representatives of 
the leading Moslem families. It was this com- 
mittee that appointed the sanjak Director of 
Education—the maarif mudiri who, in Jeru- 
salem, by an exception, was an Arab—a con- 
cession to Arab nationalist opinion. 

Under the British Mandate in Palestine, the 
Yishuv had its own educational network and 
the Palestine Government concentrated largely 
on the provision of schools for the Arab popula- 
tion. Men and women teachers’ training col- 
leges were established by the Palestine Govern- 
ment to remedy the shortage of Arab elementary 








13 With four designs by Ben-Or Kalter, showing Rachel’s 
Tomb, the Dome of the Rock, the Citadel of Jerusalem and the 
Sea of Galilee. No pictures were used of the Holy Sepulcher in 
Jerusalem or the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem for fear 
of offending Christian sentiment! 

14 For Christians these schools were provided by the churches, 
missionaries and religious orders; for Jews by such overseas 
bodies as the Anglo-Jewish Association, the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle and the Deutscher Hilfsverein. 

15 300 children from Nablus alone were at school outside 
Palestine at one period. 
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school teachers. There was always a shortage 
of Arab secondary school teachers, as none had 
been trained under the Ottoman period. Those 
Palestinian Arabs who graduated from foreign 
universities’° were snapped up by the Palestine 
Government at once for service as inspectors of 
education or as district officers and could not 
be spared for work as secondary-school teachers. 
The Palestine Government built only five Arab 
schools during the whole twenty-eight years of 
its existence, all the remaining government 
schools being housed either in ancient Ottoman 
buildings or in hired premises. 

Under Israel, Arab education has been taken 
over by the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
together with the state Hebrew elementary 
schools (both religious’’ and secular). 


Health 


The Ottoman health service in Palestine was 
very primitive. The health inspector—sahiye 
mefeteshi—was concerned largely with quaran- 
tine control at Jaffa and Haifa. In the towns, 
sanitation was supervised by a part-time munici- 
pal doctor. Hospitalization was provided by 
missionary or charitable institutions. Little at- 
tempt was made to cope with Palestine’s endemic 
diseases—malaria, trachoma and syphilis. Con- 
sequently, it was found that among the prisoners 
of war taken in Palestine in 1917 and 1918, 40% 
of the Turks had malaria, and 60% of the Ger- 
mans. Between April and October, 1918, 8,500 
of the advancing British troops went down with 
malaria and the normal weekly rate was 300 
new cases for each division. Extensive anti- 
malaria work was started by the British Army 
and was continued by the Palestine Department 
of Health until by 1948, the disease had been 
practically stamped out. In this work—as well 
as in hospitalization and training—valuable aid 
was given by the American Zionist Medical Unit 
that arrived in Palestine in 1918 and eventually 
became the Hadassah Medical Organization. 

% * + 


All this goes to show that the development 
of Palestine that started on such a slender scale 
under the Ottoman regime, grew rapidly during 
the British Mandate and has now blossomed un- 
der the independent State of Israel. The popu- 
lation has quadrupled in the last half century 
and prosperity has increased even more remark- 
ably. Yet, much in Israel—good and bad—is 
still the legacy of the four centuries of Ottoman 
rule. 


16 There has never been an Arab university in Palestine. 
17 The Agudat Israel maintain their own elementary schools 
with a state grant. There are also many private schools, some of 


them church schools. 
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Celebrate Israel’s Bar Mitzva 
in ISRAEL! 


A month in Israel and Europe — 
all expenses paid — for only $925. 
Tour begins July 17, 1961. 


For information clip and mail 
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Continental Food Corp. 


Hollywood, Calif. 





Gulf National Bank 


Lake Charles, La. 





Delly's Drive-In 
Bakeries, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Pomeroy's, Inc. 


Reading, Pa. 





The Hecht Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 





Emerson Radio of Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Pamrapo Savings 
& Loan Association 


Bayonne, N. J. 





George C. Farrington 
Insurance Agency 


Peabody, Mass. 





Tim Chan's Restaurant 


Valley Stream, N. if 








Alexanders & 
Hornung, Inc. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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One or More Universities 
by Mendel Kohansky 


HE PARTIAL recognition of Tel- 

Aviv University after a long 
struggle is an event of significance 
in the academic life of Israel. So 
was also the partial recognition 
of Bar-Ilan University several 
weeks earlier. Both young insti- 
tutions were thus lifted from the 
pariah status and the way opened 
for them to further development. 

Two years ago, the Government 
set up an official body, the Council 
on Higher Education, to deal 
with the matter of recognition 
of institutions of higher learning. 
It did so under pressure of a situa- 
tion which had become acute in 
the past half-decade with the rise 
of a number of new schools. 

The question of recognition 
hardly existed till then. There 
had been the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem with its prestige un- 
disputed, so that it wouldn’t occur 
to anyone to question the validity 
of the degrees it issued and the 
academic titles it granted. There 
had been the Technion of Haifa 
whose academic standards in its 
field were also beyond dispute. 
The only marginal institution was 
the School of Law and Economics 
in Tel-Aviv, founded in 1934, 
when the Hebrew University still 
didn’t have a department of law 
or of social sciences, and so the 
school remained for years the only 
disseminator of higher education in 
those two fields. 

In 1953, the Tel-Aviv Munici- 
pality founded its Institute for 
Natural Sciences which, strangely 
enough, grew up around a small 
zoo; and a year later an Institute 
of Humanities, with the accent 
on Jewish studies. Shortly after 
that, an American scholar and 
Mizrachi leader, the late Prof. 
Pinhas Churgin, conceived the idea 
of an American-type religious uni- 
versity in Israel, and so Bar-Ilan 
University in Ramat-Gan came in- 
to being four years ago with de- 
partments of natural sciences, hu- 
manities, languages and _ letters, 
and Jewish studies. 





Mendel Kohansky is on the staff of the 
Hebrew University and contributes book 
reviews to the Jerusalem Post. 


Towards the middle of the ’fif- 
ties, the situation was getting 
rather confused. Though there was 
no legislation and no machinery 
to grant or withhold recognition, 
some schools were de facto recog- 
nized and others were not. For 
one thing, there was the matter 
of subsidies. While the Hebrew 
University and the Technion re- 
ceived sizable contributions to its 
budgets, the others got only 
crumbs; as for degrees, a B.Sc. 
from the Hebrew University or 
the Technion would get its holder 
all due advantages in Government 
service, while alumni of the other 
institutions fought a losing battle 
for what they considered their due. 

The most rankling was the 
problem of law graduates of the 
School of Law and Economics in 
Tel-Aviv. While their colleagues 
of Jerusalem were automatically 
accepted for apprenticeship which 
eventually gave admission to the 
bar, the Tel-Avivians had to pass 
additional examinations, such as 
was required from foreign lawyers. 
The argument was that the level 
of the Tel-Aviv School left much 
to be desired, but behind it was 
also the intention on the part of 
the legal profession to maintain 
additional barriers against the in- 
flux of new lawyers into an already 
overcrowded field. 


[IN 1954, the School of Law and 
Economics and the two insti- 
tutions of the municipality began 
negotiations for a merger under 
the rather pretentious joint name 
of Tel-Aviv University. The ne- 
gotiations were bedeviled by mu- 
tual look of faith and dragged 
on for a long time, until one day, 
a little over a year ago, the country 
was surprised to learn that the 
School of Law and Economics had 
merged with the Hebrew Universi- 
ty—which left the municipal in- 
stitutes holding the empty bag. 
One of the reasons which 


prompted the School of Law and 
Economics to accept the embrace 
of the Hebrew University was 
the fear of a negative decision of 
the newly appointed Council on 
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Higher Education, a fear which, 
subsequent events showed, was ex- 
aggerated. The merger, however, 
now in effort for over a year, was 
all to the good. The departments 
of law and social sciences, now 
incorporated into their respective 
counterparts in Jerusalem, have 
been theroughly reorganized along 
Jerusalem lines, and its staff aug- 
mented by teachers from the 
metropolis. It remains a night 
school as before, giving an oppor- 
tunity to fully-employed young 
men and women to study and ac- 
quire degrees. 

In the new situation the future 
of Tel-Aviv University didn’t look 
rosy. Its two institutes were strug- 
gling along on a grossly inadequate 
budget; the Government was turn- 
ing its back to demands for sub- 
sidies; and looming on the horizon 
was the possibility of a refusal 
of recognition by the Council on 
Higher Education. It looked as 
if Tel-Aviv University would have 
to follow the example of the School 
of Law and Economics, and out 
of sheer despair accept the pro- 
tection of the Jerusalem big 
brother. Then politics, which 
through all these proceedings had 
been discreetly but effectively ex- 
ercising its influence in the back- 
ground, intervened in a forceful 
way. There were elections in Tel- 
Aviv, and the General Zionist 


regime of Mayor Levanon was ~ 


removed to give way to the Mapai 
regime of Mayor Namir. One of 
the first acts of the new mayor 
was to appoint a fact-finding 
committee under the chairmanship 
of Moshe Sharett, to investigate 
the needs of higher education in 
Tel-Aviv. The committee, which 
included the former mayor under 


whose regime the nucleus of the” 


Tel-Aviv University was founded, 
labored for several months and 
brought in the expected report, 
that there was a need and suitable 
conditions for the existence in Tel- 
Aviv of a full-fledged, independent 
university. Fortified by the report 
of a committee headed by such 
a distinguished personage, Mayor 
Namir announced plans for the 
expansion of the existing nucleus 
with funds which he evidently saw 
coming. Preparations got under 
way to start building on a large 
tract of land acquired years ago 


on the outskirts of Tel-Aviv; and 
the Council on Higher Education, 
presided over by the Minister of 
Culture and Education, Abba 
Eban, accorded Tel-Aviv Uni- 
versity partial recognition as a 
preliminary to full recognition af- 
ter some minor conditions are 
fulfilled. 


MONG the jubilation a sober 
voice was heard warning of 
the dangers inherent in developing 
higher education at too fast a 
pace. It was the voice of Prof. 
Ephraim Uhrbach, Pro-rector of 
the Hebrew University, and him- 
self a member of the Council on 
Higher Education which had 
unanimously accorded partial re- 
cognition to the Tel-Aviv insti- 
tution of higher learning. Our 
scholarly and scientific manpower 
is limited, he said, and if we spread 
it too thin, the quality will suffer. 
Hebrew University teachers al- 
ready come down to Tel-Aviv to 
teach at the new university at 
the cost of time which should be 
devoted to research. Also, the Tel- 
Aviv University has in its youth- 
ful impatience shown a tendency 
to grant advanced degrees with 
less discrimination than the Jerusa- 
lem institution which is known 
for the demands it makes on its 
postgraduate students. Over the 
years, the Hebrew University has 
established a very high academic 
standard for the country, and this 
standard is now in danger. 

There is no doubt that a new 
era in the academic life of the 
country is beginning, for good or 
for bad. The country is crying 
out for more academically trained 
men and women; the shortage of 
teachers, for instance, particularly 
in the field of science, is appalling. 
Will it be increase in quantity at 
the cost of decrease in quality? It 
is an ever-present danger in a 
country which develops too fast 
because it has to—in education as 
in other fields. 
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JEWS and CHRISTIANS 


THE SECOND CRUCIFIXION by 
Maurice Samuel. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 373 pp., 
$4.50. 


HE EVENTS of The Second Cru- 
cifixion take place in Rome 
some hundred years after the death 
of Jesus. Maurice Samuel has 
done a remarkable job of recon- 
struction: he himself, moving 
through the modern city, came 
to think of its neighborhoods and 
districts by their ancient names, 
paced off distances between land- 
marks now more than half effaced, 
and in the more haunted of its 
ruins invoked presences of people 
very long dead. The classic world 
and one woman’s life in it took 
possession of him, to the utter 
disorganization of more contem- 
porary preoccupations; it com- 
pelled him to spend ten years, off 
and on, writing this book. Spe- 
cifically: of the chief episodes he 
tells us that a certain Roman- 
Jewish woman, by name Marcella, 
dictated to him, and he wrote. 
When I read this explanation 
of how The Second Crucifixion 
came into being, I was stunned. 
Maurice Samuel, one of the coolest, 
sharpest, most critical minds of 
our day, possessed by a classic 
Roman shade? I read on, a roar 
from the Colosseum smote my 
ears—it stood a block away from 
the villa in which Marcella spent 
her childhood. She marked the 
sudden savage howl that meant, 
“Someone got it in the gizzard!” 
and never turned a hair. “We 
were accustomed to it from in- 
fancy,” she explains to her aman- 
uensis. In Marcella’s story the very 
best kind of Roman upbringing 
is made quite real, the ruins of 
atrium and peristyle refurnished 
with household items now seen 
only in museums; and Roman 
citizens, so like urban Americans, 
sophisticated, business-minded, 
rather superstitious, seeking some- 
thing in which to believe, make 
themselves very clearly heard. 
By the time Marcella faces the 
horrible fact that she was born a 
Jew and flees in extremity to her 
own people, upperclass Rome is 
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vivid in the reader’s mind, and so 
are the masses milling about that 
villa on the Oppian Hill. The Ro- 
man mob was spoilt, obsequious, 
irresistible. I never felt its presence 
as Samuel made me feel it in his 
chapter on Transvectio Day. Who 
cares whence this mosaic recon- 
struction came—from a vision that 
visited the author in an ancient 
tunnel through the Palatine, or 
from classical texts he mulled over 
till, when the time came to write, 
details clinked into place, tile upon 
tile? Each writer works in his 
own way. And in some chapters 
Samuel has added to the carefully 
accumulated material polish, in- 
sight, and a satiric grasp of a whole 
civilization: see his chapter on how 
a popular song swept through the 
fashionable circle of Rome. 

“The everlasting wastrel set,” 
Samuel points out, “changes little 
from age to age and civilization 
to civilization.” But his charac- 
ters are not moderns. They move 
in togas, not gray flannel suits— 
though one can’t help feeling the 
two had something in common. 
They do not simply speak English 
with a Latin accent. Samuel has 
brooded long enough over his ma- 
terial to resist anachronism. Mar- 
cella’s second world, the Jewish 
slums of Rome, is like a poor 
ghetto anywhere, but the author 
has been very careful and, with 
his extensive knowledge of Jewish 
history and texts, has set a scene 
as free as is humanly possible from 
the medieval trappings—then so 
far in the future, now so far in 
the past—that have come to be 
identified as Jewish. Nobody can 
go back to find out for sure how 
people looked, how they spoke. 
But Samuel’s is a good guess; here 
are the Jews among whom evolved 
the Oral Law, an old people with 
a long tradition two thousand years 
ago. 


GaAMUvEL concerns himself chiefly 

with a special, small sect among 
the Jews, suggested to him by 
the Dead Sea Scrolls: Ebionites, 
believers in Jesus as the son of 
Joseph, a prophet equal to Moses 
but not the Son of God. They are 
neither full Jews nor full Chris- 
tians. They think of the main 
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body of Jews as Deniers, and 
contemplate with detachment the 
early, small, trembling Christian 
community. Their eye is upon 
both armies, their allegiance with 
neither. From this point of van- 
tage they review good and bad 
Christians, good and bad Jews, 
and always, with fear and distrust, 
tremble before “the Power” that 
was Rome. Into the Ebionite com- 
munity Marcella is received, and 
made as much part of it as a 
woman with her upbringing could 
be: “Some people are capable of 
a sudden and overwhelming in- 
sight that stays with them for 
the rest of their lives; others, like 
me, must grow into a faith from 
childhood. Half the music of life 
is the background echoing of 
childhood years, and therefore I 
knew that I was fated to remain 
forever a partial outsider.” She 
responded to the incredible kind- 
ness of her new friends and the 
beauty of the Jewish sabbath, but 
never deeply believed; once she 
had lived into the rhythms of the 
tradition, whether she believed or 
not ceased to matter very much. 
Marcella led a violent life; she 
lived in a turbulent age. After 
a certain point, when the stage 
has been set, this plot sweeps on 
as irresistibly as a mountain stream. 
Marcella—or the listening author 
—records tense thoughts and ve- 


hement responses; she is a woman 


who carries to extremes her sense 
of peacefulness, how much more 
so her urges and repulsions! At 
the one pole of her being is her 
first husband, Julius Flavius, Ro- 
man wastrel and demagogue, 
whose conversion to Christianity 
transforms his goals but not the 
character of his ambition; at the 
other the freed galley slave and 
Torah student, Yohanaan ben 
Matthias, a solid Jew, uncompli- 
cated, a rock embedded in the 
tradition. Between the two Mar- 
cella wavers like heat lightning, 
passion and panic ever rising in 
her. 

The Second Crucifixion is in-. 
deed a passionate book, but not 
because of Marcella’s high-strung 
attachments. The passions are the 
author’s, whose voice can be heard 
issuing now from this character, 
now from that, like the voice of 
a top-flight lawyer arguing the 


great case of his life. Maurice 
Samuel’s life as a writer has been 
dedicated to an examination of 
the relationship between Christian 
and Jew, to which he has brought 
wit, earnestness, and tireless learn- 
ing. In this book he utters once 
more the immemorial cry of the 
Jew against the injustice of anti- 
Semitic attacks that have lost so 
many Jews their lives. Those Jews 
find a spokesman in Samuel. With 
enormous artistry the case is re- 
viewed, the cause defended. Not 
in chapter and verse, nor consecu- 
tive argument. “What I wanted 
was persons, not history,” Samuel 
writes. “I wanted individual lives, 
the destinies of units of flesh and 
blood.” 

And the book succeeds because 
possible points of view about Ju- 
daism and Christianity, at a time 
when Christianity was still fluid, 
are expressed through persons and 
not in a reasoned tract. By the 
time each character speaks out, 
we know what makes him think 
that way and speak as he does. 
The theme is sounded as an in- 
trusion from afar into Marcella’s 
impeccably ladylike Roman up- 
bringing: 


I had a feeling of the un- 
earthly, the non-human, about 
the Jews. After I had added up 
the worst that words could con- 
vey—that this people consisted 
of nothing but atheists, thieves, 
pimps, whores, mendicants, 
swindling soothsayers, poisoners, 
purveyors of love-philters and 
the rest—there was a pervasive 
something left over, an inde- 
finable dread. 


BeEForE you rebut, let anti- 

Semitism state its wiliest max- 
ims. But the defense is wily too, 
and does not limit maxims to 
Jews: ‘‘Far-off associations stirred 
in Marcella. Christians. In her 
old life they had been vaguely 
talked of as a particularly disgust- 
ing sect among the Jews, practicers 
of incest and cannibalism in or- 
giastic rites.” A text from the 
Old Testament about the “revolt- 
ing maledictions” of Moses is 
balanced by “briefer but equally 
pitiless” words from Jesus ben 
Joseph. And a sophisticated Ro- 
man relieves himself of an opinion 
of both parties. The suave lawyer, 
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Saepius Aetilius (who confesses to 
one Jewish ancestor) exclaims con- 
temptuously, “The enmity of the 
Christians needn’t trouble you. 
They have no power, and they 
never will have... . Of all the 
driveling superstitions that infest 
Rome, the Christian is precisely 
the one that has the smallest 
chance of making a respectable 
place for itself; it just happens 
to have come too late into the 
world.” The same astute legal 
mind demands, “How many gen- 
erations of Jews, do you think, are 
going to put up with the pointless 
discomfort of being Jewish?” 

In an absolutely brilliant pas- 
sage, which I will do my best to 
refrain from quoting entire, the 
case of Rome vs. the rebellious 
province of Palestine is stated by 
a common soldier, exploding in 
bitterness against the godamnedest 
enemy it has ever been his lot 
to be assigned to annihilate: 


Clean them up in three weeks, 
the general said. Aye! Three 
weeks! It’s nearer three years, 
and they aren’t finished. Listen, 
Jew! I’ve served in the Fifth 
Macedonian and the Twenty- 
second Deioteriana, in Dacia and 
Africa and Britain; I’ve fought 
the Sarmatians and the Moors 
and the Picts—little no-account 
border wars, skirmishes, you 
might call them, just to keep 
them in order. I can’t say I liked 
any of them; they were all 
treacherous and vicious; but they 
didn’t unhinge your mind, the 
way you Jews do... You 
could understand what they 
wanted. But you! Will you tell 
me why you’re the only people 
in the world that won’t throw 
a pinch of incense into the flame 
for the Emperor? . . . You hate 
the gods! Very well—but you 
can behave with common cour- 
tesy in public, can’t you? In 
Mauretania I’ve seen Jews spit 
when, they passed one of our 
temples. It makes your blood 
boil. . . I say that Caligula, mad 
as he was, should have gone 
through with it and taught you 
manners or finished you off, 
the whole ----- lot of you, and 
then I wouldn’t be _ here, 
wouldn’t have seen my comrades 
go, one by one, not in fair 
fight, oh, no, slit throats, poison, 
traps, whores with daggers, 


covered pits and pointed stakes. 
And look what’s happened to 
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you! What for? Why do you 
hate everybody? 


Little by little, Marcella begins 
to like the uncanny group. When 
Yohanaan, ransomed from the 
galleys, meets his rescuers for the 
first time, they spend the night 
talking Torah. Marcella marvels: 


What astounding people! Not 
a word that whole evening about 
the sufferings of Yohanaan, his 
personal history, his livelihood. 
First things first! A_ little 
nourishment for the starved 
spirit, resumption of contact 
with God’s word, restorative ex- 
ercise for the numbed faculties 
of the soul. I asked myself 
whether such a conversation, 
in such circumstances, could 
have taken place anywhere else 
in Rome or the Roman Empire.” 


She comes round gradually; 
the problem, the argument goes 
far beyond her. Indeed, acute 
critic that he is, Samuel is the first 
to perceive what he did with Mar- 
cella: “She had said: ‘Write about 
me,’ and I would use her to write 
about something she never had in 
mind, something beyond her grasp, 
something in which she ceased to 
be herself and was explained 
away.” The two great pleas in 
behalf of the Jews are not given 
Marcella to deliver. Maurice Sam- 
uel avails himself of an author’s 
privilege to speak across centuries 
and efface time; he confronts and 
answers, as Jews for two thousand 
years have longed to confront and 
answer, the original, fanatical an- 
ti-Semitism of Saint Justin Mar- 
tyr, who established the text for 
two millenia of persecutions. No 
wonder the blood rushed to Sam- 
uel’s head as he summoned this 
inimical shade to stand before him! 
The character of Justin is fairly 
drawn, his blind fanaticism but 
also his courtesy and good faith 
(after all, he died for his faith 
in the end); his arguments are 
eloquently set forth, and Samuel 
replies to them through the mouth 
of Johanaan ben Matthias. 


What have Paul and his com- 
panions done, and what are you 
doing, Justinus? You are chang- 
ing heathens who called us haters 
of the gods into Christians who 
call us God-killers. It is true 
that we are a sinful people. .. . 
Whether we are more sinful than 
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other peoples is beside the mark, 
for God did not make His cove- 
nant with other peoples. But 
let our sins be understood, as 
they are not by those who have 
destroyed us. . . . Sir! If we 
Jews are sinners, help us by 
rebuking us for our true sins, 
not for fancied ones. It is a piety 
in Gentiles to believe in a god 
that died; it is their tradition, 
the heritage of their fathers. But 
it is unbecoming in you to read 
into the death of the dying god 
the guilt of the Jews. . . It is 
now more than a hundred years 
since Jesus ben Joseph walked 
this earth. In that time his name 
has spread to all the ends of the 
Empire and beyond, and with 
his name has spread the knowl- 
edge of Holy Writ. With both 
of these has spread, God help 
us, a greater and greater enmity 
between Christian and Jew; a 
greater enmity, I confess, than 
I realized. This, I believe and 
you must believe, was furthest 
from the intention of Jesus, 
whether he be called ben Joseph 
or the Son of God. 


lf Jews of our time could not 

appropriate these words to de- 
fend themselves, if they need not 
hail them as tragically relevant, 
this book would not have had 
to be written, its author would not 
have been possessed for ten years 


by and impelled to deliver himself 


of The Second Crucifixion. We. 


must be grateful we have one 
among us to argue the case with 
such brooding rage, such passionate 
eloquence. A further passage, even 
more moving and therefore more 
pertinent, Samuel apportions to 
Cecilia, the daughter of Clement, 
Bishop of Rome, who at an agoniz- 
ing moment in the life of Marcella 
rises to voice this protest: 


Are you Christians? Are you 
followers of the Son of God? 
Never did my father speak of 
the Jews as the killers of Christ! 
Never would he have permitted 
such words of hatred in a Chris- 
tian assembly. “Killers of 
Christ! Killers of Christ!” What 
are you doing, brother Pupius, 
and you, brother Luscus, and 
you, Julius Fulvius? I will tell 
you. You are poisoning the well 
of salvation, you are preparing 
the corruption of the church, 
you are preparing to drench the 
world in blood, you will make 
of Christ’s sacrifice a mask for 
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evil lusts, hypocrisies, and cruel- 
ties. You are preparing deeds as 
-_ as those _ in the amphi- / 
theater—and those foul deeds ° 

will be done in the name of Greetings y 
Christ! It is the second cruci- 
fixion! But the first crucifixion —>—_— 
was willed and longed for by 
Jesus. This one is betrayal--. 


Did I call Maurice Samuel a 
cool, critical sceptic? He is as Indianapolis, Ind. 
honest, convinced and passionate 


Renner's Express, Inc. 





a partisan as we have today (as 
well as being one of our best 4 
writers). He has something to say Franklin Boulevard 
he must say, and he must find Community Hospital 
hearers. He wants to be heard Chicago, Ill. 

and deserves to be heard by Chris- 
tian and Jew. If he had written 





in the first century of this era, 


he would have added an anony- Compton, Inc. 
mous prophetic book to Apoc- 
ryphal literature. Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Midrash on Ruth (Jewish Publication So- 

ciety). It received the Kovner Award for Madison, Wis. 

the best poem on a Jewish theme for the 

year 1958, 








THE MARCH 1961 ISSUE OF THE 
JEWISH FRONTIER 


will be devoted to its 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
* 


We trust that all branches of the 
LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 


will be represented in this special Jubilee Issue. 
* 


All greetings must be received not 
later than February 10, 1961 
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JEWS and JUDAISM 


PornT OF View: AN ANALYSIS OF 
AMERICAN Jupaism by Israel 
H. Levinthal. Abelard-Schuman, 
New York, 112 pp., $2.75. 


His volume is based on a series 

of lectures delivered at the Fri- 
day night services of the Brooklyn 
Jewish Center, of which Dr. 
Levinthal is the rabbi, and is a 
popular discussion of ideologies of 
Judaism now prevalent among 
American Jews. 

To begin with, Dr. Levinthal 
discusses Reform Judaism, since 
it marked the first major 
“cleavage” in the modern Jew’s 
conception of Judaism. He points 
out that it was a result of the po- 
litical and social emancipation of 
the Jews, particularly in Germany 
and France, and that it represented 
an attempt to stem the movement 
of the newly emancipated Jews 
away from Judaism: its strength 
lay in the organizing ability of 
the early reformers (“‘a trait which 
they had acquired from their Ger- 
man neighbors”). The weakness 
of Reform, as Dr. Levinthal sees 
it, lay in the fact that its leaders 
abandoned the traditional precepts 
for the everyday life of the Jew 
as well as the Hebrew language 
and the distinctive rituals and 
ceremonials of Judaism. He notes, 
however, the greater emphasis on 
ritual on the part of Reform rabbis 


today and a new emphasis on 
Hebrew education for the young, 
but adds that it is not easy to 
change an old, established policy 
and hard to tell how far the change 
will go. 

The chief weakness of the Or- 
thodox, according to Dr. Levin- 
thal, is that in the application of 
a Jew’s religious duties to his 
everyday life (halachah), Ortho- 
doxy regards halachah as static: at 
the opposite extreme of Reform 
Judaism which broke completely 
with Jewish law as it had develop- 
ed. “The glory and the strength 
of Halachah,” to quote Dr. Levin- 
thal, ‘“‘consisted in the fact that 
throughout history it had been a 
dynamic instrument, an ever-flow- 
ing, living stream—growing, de- 
veloping and taking cognizance of 
all changes affecting Jewish life.” 
But the new Orthodoxy regards 
Jewish law as if it had virtually 
terminated with the Shulchan 
Aruch, the code of Jewish laws 
compiled in the 16th century. Of 
the Torah, Dr. Levinthal would 
say as Oliver Wendell Holmes did 
of the constitution of the United 
States: “it is not a document 
but a living organism.” Dr. Levin- 
thal sees halachah—the origin of 
its meaning has not been definite- 
ly established, although it has been 
linked to a word meaning “bound- 
ary” and another word meaning 
“a fixed land tax”—as rather 
linked, at least by the rabbis, to 
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the Hebrew verb meaning “‘to go, 
to walk,” in contrast to “standing 
still.” 


ONSERVATIVE Judaism, accord- 

ing to Dr. Levinthal, is the 
“middle road” between the two 
extremes of Reform and Orthodox 
Judaism, and he quotes the saying 
of a rabbi: “The Torah may be 
compared to two paths—one of 
icy snow and the other of fiery 
heat. If one walks on the path 
of ice he will be frozen; if he walks 
on the path of fire he will be 
burnt. . . . He should walk be- 
tween the two... .” (Abot d’R. 
Nathan). In common with Or- 
thodox Judaism, Conservative Ju- 
daism believes that Judaism must 
rest on Jewish law, but it regards 
this law as inherently capable of 
growth and development. In this 
connection, he repeats an interest- 
ing comment by his father, Rabbi 
Bernard L. Levinthal, with respect 
to the #efillin which the observant 
Jew puts on his arm and forehead 
for his morning prayers. Both 
tefillin contain Biblical passages: 
the phylactery placed on the fore- 
head has four compartments; the 
phylactery placed on the arm only 
one. This may be interpreted as 
follows: if in action Judaism seeks 
unity, in the realm of thought 
there may be several views. 

Dr. Levinthal believes that the 
principle of “unity in diversity” 
should—and will probably—be- 
come the rule among American 
Jews: learning to be tolerant of 
each other and working together 
in every activity affecting Jewish 
life here and abroad, a unity that 
“functions not on the slurring 
of differences, but on their being 
clearly defined and mutually re- 
spected” (quoting W. Z. Bairey 
in Commentary, July, 1956). 

Dr. Levinthal’s ability not only 
to instruct but to move a large 
congregation is well known, and 
reading this little volume simple 
without being shallow and with its 
apt rabbinical stories as well as 
effective quotations from rabbis 
and scholars, one begins to under- 
stand the charm and interest his 
sermons and lectures have not 
only for the man from the street 


but for the man of the book. 


CHARLES REZNIKOFF 
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I ; N 
|| ISRAEL'S BAR MITZVAH CELEBRATIO 
he 
WO 
: IN 1961 
ng 
be 
of The State of Israel will celebrate its BAR MITZVAH, thirteen years of Independence, 
= at the end of April 1961. Israel celebrations will also be held in anumber of Jewish 
communities in the United States, Canada, Latin American republics and Europe. 
. THE ISRAEL BOND ORGANIZATION is arranging these celebrations in connection with MASS 
iat SALES of Israel Bonds during the first five months of 1961. 
: THE LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT ORGANIZATIONS, Poale Zion, Farband, Pioneer Women, 
rs will participate in these celebrations and conduct special Bond sales among its members and friends. 
= APRIL 1961 will have completed TEN YEARS OF INTENSIFIED ISRAEL BOND SALES AND 
" PURCHASES. American Jewry can be proud of its Bond results during the past ten years. Israel 
bi is continuing its development progress and is on the march to economic stability. It is growing eco- 
ct nomically and in population. The impact of Israel Bonds is felt in every nook and corner of the 
nt State of Israel. 
ad 
th WE APPEAL to the members of the Labor Zionist Movement and its units to do a maximum Bond 
2S: sale during the first five months of 1961. 
‘e- 
he THE NATIONAL BOND COMMITTEE OF OUR MOVEMENT is planning two conferences in the 
ly months of May and June 1961. Reports on the Bond activities for the past ten years will be sub- 
as mitted and reviewed, and new plans adopted for continuous Bond sales during 1961. Outstanding 
ve Bond Volunteers will be honored at these conferences. 

sees 

he 
é ARRANGE BOND FUNCTIONS during the first five months of 1961. 
ye- 
- CELEBRATE THIRTEEN YEARS OF ISRAEL'S INDEPENDENCE. 
oO 
er ASK YOUR MEMBERS TO BUY A NEW BOND in the next months, thereby 
ish expressing your confidence in the State of Israel and Israel Bonds. 
at 
“ WE CALL FOR MORE BOND VOLUNTEERS. 
ie START 1961 with buying a Bond yourself. 
CALL ON YOUR FRIENDS AND RELATIVES TO PURCHASE ISRAEL BONDS. 
uy 
e MAKE 1961 AN OUTSTANDING YEAR FOR ISRAEL BONDS! 
ole 
Sen Ree og 
as 
bis For Information — Call or Write: 
r= 
his NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 
ot 
et 215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH ° ORegon 7-9650 ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
FF eT 
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Fly with the Star of David to Leola Athens, Rome, Paris 


(and of course, Tel Aviv) 


Our home is Israel. But El Al’s great jet-powered airliners also serve the great 
capitals of Europe. Today, a large percentage of our passengers are going to 
London, Paris, Rome, Athens, Brussels, Amsterdam, Vienna, Zurich. What 
about you? Why not fly with the Star of David on your next European trip. 
El Al Israel Airlines, 610 5th Ave., N.Y. 20. Also: Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Miami, Toronto, Montreal. 








